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‘¢ The hand of the Lord is not shortened, nor is it made weak to save. He will set free 
in this time also his Spouse, whom he has redeemed with his own blood. He will set it free 
I say, he will set it free !"—ST. BERNARD. 


‘ *N one sense it is cénsoling for a Catholic to re- 
flect that his church is always persecuted in 
some form or other, since he thereby knows 
that she continues true to the memory of 
her Divine Founder in ceaselessly advocat- 
ing his right in defiance of the powers of 
evil. But to a student of history it is 
equally saddening how a falsehood, proven 
so time and again, can still stain its pages 
in spite of historical inquiry, for it would 
seem that error was as eternal as truth. 
There is one in particular which is to-day 
as current as when first believed, reappear- 
ing in every epoch, sometimes in different shapes, but always 
the same in essence. I refer to the suspicions of Catholic 
loyalty, which have existed and now exist in every civilized 
country of the globe, monarchical or republican. When Europe 
was monarchical we were called invaders of kingly prerogatives ; 
when it became republican we were taunted, as in France, with 
being mourners over the grave of defunct monarchy. At one 
time we are seditious, at another preachers of the “detestable” 
doctrine of non-resistance, as an admirer terms it. It need sur- 
prise no one, then, to find the same suspicions so rife in Ameri- 
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ca, where the church must expect to travel the same hard road 
which her weary feet have pressed everywhere else. 


THE CHARGE OF DISLOYAETY AN OLD ONE. 


Some of our fellow-citizens will doubtless be quite surprised to 
learn that we are accustomed to these charges, and that so far 
from causing us uneasiness, we, on the contrary, accept them as 
additional evidence of the divine mission of our church. They 
are old calumnies. If for the word American we substitute 
Roman, we can almost behold old Rome resuscitated in her 
bloody robes. The early Christians were called unpatriotic, en- 
emies of the state. That was the cry raised for generations 
against them, that became the signal for spoliation and death. 
“They were for ever,” says a writer of that period, “ inciting 
insurrections at the instigation of one Christus.” How this re- 
minds one of the late papal encyclical invented by our A. P. A. 
friends, in which the Pope is represented as inciting American 
Catholics to rise up and utterly exterminate Protestantism! In 
answer to these suspicions the early Christians theoretically and 
practically inculcated the doctrine of non-resistance. So far 
from being disorderly or insurrectionary, they rather allowed 
themselves to be driven like sheep to the slaughter, patiently 
and prayerfully enduring all manner of physical and moral tor- 
ments. Mauritius silently bowed his head to the executioner’s 
sword, though clad in the armor of a defender of his country ; 
the Theban Legion, with the scars of their enemies’ weapons 
upon their veteran bodies, suffered in like manner without lift- 
ing in their own defence, as they could well have done, the 
swords and spears with which they had contended against hos- 
tile armies. They were unpatriotic! At least so said the mob, 
who showed their bravery by sacrificing Christian innocence to 
Venus, and shed their blood in amphitheatre strugglings over 
conspicuous seats whence to clearly behold lions crunching Chris- 
tian bones. Far away across the seas, in the land of Catholic 
Augustine, Alfred, and Bede, we catch the echoes of the same 
old cry, Catholics are unpatriotic! No longer raised by Roman 
citizens, but by a London mob with the frog-like face of Titus 
Oates leering in the- foremost ranks as he points to Godfrey’s 
bloody corpse, or by a Parliament bigoted as only an English 
Parliament can be. ‘There had been, and still was, a damnable 
and hellish plot contrived and carried on by popish recusants 
for the assassinating and murdering the king, and for subverting 
the government and rooting out and destroying the Protestant 
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religion.” Whilst reading this parliamentary resolution of 1678 
one can close his eyes and almost imagine himself in an A. P. 
A. conventicle. Periodically this papal fever swept England all 
through that epoch. Did a minister, like Shaftesbury, want a 
weapon with which to destroy his enemies, intolerance easily 
discovered a new popish plot and framed new test oaths. 


THE ELIZABETHAN PERSECUTION. 


As an instance of how history repeats itself, the grounds 
upon which all those accusations were laid are identical with 
those taken by our modern accusers, namely, the subjection 
of Catholics to a foreign spiritual power. For instance, read 
the report of the Jesuit Campion’s trial. The poor man, though 
professing in the clearest terms his political allegiance to Queen 
Elizabeth, was plied with all manner of tricky questions con- 
cerning his spiritual allegiance to the pope and its relations 
with the temporal obedience due the crown, in the only too 
successful hope of drawing from him some inadvertent admission 
with which to impugn his loyalty. So also with his unfortunate 
companions, who were purposely led into theoretical discussions 
of papal supremacy, where, of course, incautious expressions 
were construed into evidences of a rebellious spirit. God knows 
how much provocation the English Catholics in that age of iron 
had to rebel against this unceasing and pitiless tyranny ; yet 
history recalls how, with but few exceptions, they bore it all 
with a patience worthy of apostolic courage, without resort being 
had to any defence except what was afforded by a constitution 
dating from a Catholic era. They were patriotic enough to 
obey the laws, even though the laws crushed them, and to serve 
in arms for the defence of the land that was red with their 
martyrs’ blood—a striking contrast indeed to the plotting in- 
cessantly carried on by Protestants against Mary and James II. 
in defiance of law. 


THE CULTURKAMPF. 


Latterly from Prussia has come the time-worn accusation. 
When the Catholic German regiments, flushed with the victories 
of Metz, Gravelotte, and Sedan, recrossed the Rhine with light 
steps and eyes beaming in anticipation of the honors so fondly 
looked for from a grateful country, imagine their disappoint- 
ment at hearing themselves made the target for the old cry of 
patriotism. “In 1871 we were all mad with joy, Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews—it was all the same; we rushed into one an- 
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other’s arms and swore Bruderschaft—we thought the millennium 
had come.” This from a Catholic priest, voicing the patriotism 
of his fellow-Catholics. ‘“ Why was the Culturkampf under- 
taken?” says a fair Protestant writer. “That U/tramontanism is 
a danger to the empire, is the usual explanation; but proof is not 
adduced. Ultramontanism is an exotic and will not readily 
take root in German ground. From the close of the Thirty 
Years’ War the German Catholic Church had manifested a re- 
markably national tendency.” And yet the excuse for the Falck 
laws was ultramontanism, a suspicion of Catholic patriotism. 
Here again, amid all this storm of persecution, Catholics have 
evinced the same magnanimous love of country by not even 
attempting to oppose the powers that be, but rather waiting 
for the break of peace with that patience so characteristic of 
good citizenship and orderly manhood. “It will pass,” said one. 
“Once the Mosel ran with Christian blood to Mehring, and 
afterwards Constantine gave his palace for a cathedral. Gov- 
ernments are like women: they don’t know their own minds and 
change humor daily. Massacre did not hurt the church fifteen 
hundred years ago, and nagging won’t hurt her now.” This is 
indeed a love of country! Rather than endanger the German 
unity so dear to them, rather than call for help to the old-time 
enemy of the Fatherland across the Rhine, they have preferred 
to follow the path of legal and parliamentary opposition, and 
win spiritual independence by obedience to the laws. What a 
contrast to the conduct of their Protestant brethren, who in similar 
circumstances invariably sold German unity for spiritual indepen- 
dence, as when the Protestant princes invited Francis and the 
Turks against Charles V., Richelieu and Louis, and Gustavus 
Adolphus against Ferdinand II. Above all has Prussia least 
cause to raise the cry of patriotism, that selfish power which 
ever sacrificed German unity to her own aggrandizement, despoil- 
ing time and again Catholic Austria, the great champion of Ger- 
many, and deserting her and the German cause when she was 
exhausting her last strength and treasures in that desperate 
struggle for German supremacy with Bonaparte. Ever has Prus- 
sia played the traitor to German unity and German sympathies, 
when the Catholic powers of Austria were bleeding for them ; 
and now that same selfish Protestant Prussia, grown fat off 
Catholic spoils, raises the cry of patriotism against Germany's 
most heroic and unselfish defenders. Lastly, from over the Alps 
is heard that cry from a mob of Piedmontese revolutionists who 
are seeking to obliterate the memory of Italy’s greatness. 
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Even Catholic Italians are unpatriotic !—Catholics whose genius 
has made Italy the abode of the Muses for centuries, whose 
hands have raised her well-nigh imperishable monuments, whose 
artistic gifts have made her walls glow in the colors of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, whose intellect sowed the first seeds of 
that Renaissance the fruits of which Protestant culture so un- 
eratefully enjoys. Unpatriotic!—because averse to that so- 
called Italian unity which so far seems to have consisted in 
a wretched people casting their taxes into one exchequer, rather 
than into several, all of which could be hid in that one alone; 

unity which, to quote one of its defenders, so far has proved 
itself “not natural, but a violent coercion, opposed to Italy’s 
traditions, to its climatic conditions, to its character, to its well- 
being.” 

“CATHOLIC CONSPIRATORS” DYING FOR THE UNION. 


But why attend to those distant calumniations? Are they 
not repeated here in the land of Catholic Columbus, Marquette, 
and the Calverts? The bravest Catholic Maryland line that ever 
trod in the front of battle were un-American, at least in the 
opinion of their Boston compatriots who so gloriously defeated 
the British at every succeeding year by burning the pope in 
efigy. No doubt those gallant exiles from Erin who constituted 
will-nigh one-half of the continental army, eager to shed their 
blood in defence of their adopted land against the onslaughts 
of their hereditary foe, they too were “ undesirable” emigrants, 
incapable of properly appreciating the awful dignity of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Sheridan, leading his troops to battle or flying 
to their relief, was of course a papal conspirator at heart. 

We could thus go on indefinitely citing the various phases 
of this strange indictment; but these suffice to show how uni- 
versal, and universally false, has been the suspicion of Catholic 
loyalty. Now a question spontaneously thrusts itself upon our 
attention. Why is it that in every land and in every epoch it 
has been raised? that in spite of numberless evidences to the 
contrary we should have been considered rebels to law and or- 
der? The answer is well worth a deep study. No space need 
be wasted in describing the origin of these accusations in the 
United States, because here they are merely the impotent sibil- 
ation of expiring Protestantism, which, too weak to sustain it- 
self, seeks the support of the civil power. But in European 
countries at the bottom of this struggle lay a principle for which 
the Catholic Church has tirelessly fought, a principle erroneously 
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supposed to be a product of Americanism, but which in real- 
ity is the very oriflamme of the church: “Congress shall make 
no laws relating to the establishing of any religion.”” That pre- 
cisely has been the issue at stake in the long conflict between 
Rome and her enemies, for she has imperiously denied to every 
king and parliament the right to make such laws. 


PROTESTANT SERVILITY TO THE STATE. 


But first let us do away with a very natural misunderstand- 
ing. We are reminded of certain countries, like Italy and Spain, 
where Catholicism is to-day the established religion. But in 
such countries the Catholic Church and state are not and never 
have been so united that the former surrendered her spiritual 
independence, like the Evangelical in Prussia and the Anglican 
in England. A German Socialist lately had the courage to say 
in the Reichstag: “ Protestantism has sunk lower and lower into 
degradation from Luther to our own times, because it has made 
itself the humble menial of the civil power, a thing which the 
Catholic Church has never done.” She has stood, and can still 
stand, in relations of amity with the various governments of the 
world; but in the opprobrious sense of the term, she has never 
been established in any kingdom upon earth. Though at times 
allied to the state in countries where a Protestant was as rare 
as the last representatives of a played-out species, she has ever 
taught and carried into execution the principle of the essential 
and practical difference between the two powers. Her occa- 
sional state-affiliations were accidental, partial, and hard-strained. 
Now it was precisely the support of this doctrine that has 
drawn upon the church all these suspicions of disloyalty. Why 
was an early Christian an enemy of the state but because he 
repudiated the state’s supremacy in spiritual matters? The sov- 
ereignty of the Caesars was absolute over men’s property, body, 
and soul. “ Divus Cesar, Imperator et Summus Pontifex.” He 
was the fountain of all law, civil and ecclesiastical. The Ler 
Regia was thus epitomized : “ Cujus regio ejus est religio. Diocle- 
tianus Maximus zternus Imperator”; and all was lawful, “omnia 
et in omnes sibi licere.” In religion he was Priest, Augur, Sover- 
eign Pontiff, head of all priesthoods and of all religions, just as in 
the civil order he was Censor and Pretor. He was judge of all 
from the deification of a hero or the direction of an army down 
to the conferring of the senatorial dignity upon his horse. This 
was the moral tyranny against which the conscience of the church 
rebelled. In Peter, not in Caesar, she recognized her spiritual 
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head, her “Summus Pontifex”’; the church fled from the de- 
tested concubinage with the state. Christianity, while sanctify- 
ing obedience to the civil power, has clearly defined the limit 
beyond which it must not pass. She has withdrawn from the 
state’s cognizance the whole inner life of man: his intellect, his 
will, his conscience. She has established herself upon earth 
as a tribunal above all others of human invention, beyond which 
there is no appeal. Let Cesar control the body; the soul of 
man is beyond his reach. In other words, the church has cre- 
ated Ultramontanism, which in its essence is naught but the ab- 
solute independence of religion from the state. 

No wonder, then, that the early Christians were called unpa- 
triotic, because they held a teaching that struck at the very 
heart of imperialism. Therefore their descendants are also dis- 
loyal, because they can not, will not turn traitors to the memo- 
ry of their fathers. The watchword in all their spiritual con- 
flicts has ever been “Church Supremacy,” a watchword so well 
expressed by Pope Gelasius speaking to the Emperor Anasta- 
sius: “In all things which are of the public order the bishops 
obey your laws, and in your turn you ought to obey them 
in all things which concern the sacred things of which they 
are the dispensers.” 


CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND. 


After Roman came Byzantine Czsarism, and in the West it 
revived again in that long struggle of Gregory VII., Alexander 
III., and Innocent IV. with the Saxon, Suabian, and Bavarian 
emperors. Rome was Germany’s enemy because she would 
not be its slave. She had caught the crown of supremacy from 
dying pagan Rome and would not lay it at the feet of her 
German invaders. Let historians continue, if they wish, their 
moanings over the abuses of the church, but a calm observer 
recognizes clearly that the Reformation was the outcome of 
this same struggle; the Reformation was a German revolt for 
German spiritual supremacy. That long conflict of Rome with 
the Hohenstaufen had accustomed the German mind to defend 
the state at the expense of the church; Rome lost Germany 
because she would not become German, because she is Catholic 
and not national, because she is not the mistress of any state. 
Therefore not of England either, where that struggle grew even 
more intense. An Englishman is an Englishman. That is all. 
Call him Jew, Protestant, Salvationist, Spiritualist, or Puritan; 
above all and in all he is an Englishman. Everything about 
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him-is English—language, food, church. His superstitious be- 
lief in an act of parliament as a panacea for all civil and 
spiritual ailments would stagger the most obtuse, fanatical 
devotee—not English; and so parliament regulates the amount 
of credence to be accorded to saints, to prayers for the dead, 
and the length of a term in the penitentiary for horse-stealing. 
An English Catholic, however, though English in all other re- 
spects, is of necessity unpatriotic and disloyal—as regards his 
conscience. He is an Ultramontane! He denies, with that 
sangfroid with which only a true Briton can deny anything, the 
reason or justice of the present union of church and state; de- 
clines to receive revelation from the mouth of a prime minister ; 
doubts, with all due respect for her other good, amiable quali- 
ties and good looks, that H. R. H., Empress of India, is God’s 
representative; and fails to comprehend how the Established 
Church can at the same time be the spouse of Christ and the 
leman of Cesar. For all this he is not a good Englishman, and 
until a short while ago was, along with Jews, horse-thieves, and 
other respectable gentlemen, disfranchised; he is an alien, 
because in conscience he cannot look with complacency upon 
the nuptials of church and state that have produced such an 
ofispring as Anglicanism, the grandest metaphysical puzzle in 
the history of the world. His German brother is in somewhat 
the same condition for the same reason. Some time ago Dr. 
Falck laid down the general principle: “If the state and 
the church are equal in the domains of moral power the state 
must always have the supremacy in the domain of law”; which 
means, of course, that the church has the benefits of equality in 
the domain of abstractions on the condition that the state be 
omnipotent in the domain of the concrete. On this principle 
the May laws were founded, and the Berlin government at- 
tempted to force bishops to swear allegiance to the laws of the 
country, laws excogitated in bigotry, framed in hatred, and 
enforced at the point of the bayonet. By their refusal they 
were disloyal. No wonder! They could not recognize this 
absorption of church by state. ‘The bishops are henceforward 
to swear obedience to the laws of the country, to bind them- 
selves by oath to exhort the clergy and laity to be loyal to the 
king”; and yet these were the laws that would make the pope 
cringe at the emperor’s feet, and this the king who would have 
forced one-half of his subjects to be disloyal to their spiritual 
head. 
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A COMMON-SENSE QUERY. 


But why pursue the subject further? It is absolutely tire- 
some to find the same old enemy appearing at every epoch 
with the same words on his lips. Call it Gallicanism, Joseph- 
ism, or Falckism, it is ever the same Czsar waging that eternal 
warfare with the church for spiritual supremacy. ‘‘Cujus regio 
ejus est religio.” It is ever Herod seeking the new-born King. 

Now let us ask a plain question of intelligent Americans. 
Towards what side ought they logically to look for danger to 
this fundamental American institution—separation of church 
and state—to Protestantism or Catholicity? Compare the two. 
The history of the latter has been one long desperate struggle 
against absorption by the state. “This separation (of the two 
powers),” says Balmes, “ was effected wherever Catholicity was 
established ; for her discipline required and her dogmas incul- 
cated it.” Though at times her tenets became the law of cer- 
tain lands whose internal prosperity required ecclesiastical uni- 
formity, she has never yet admitted the law of any land to be- 
come any of her tenets simply because it was a law. True to 
the memory of her Divine Spouse, she has ever indignantly 
repulsed the treacherous advance of the state. Rather than 
consent to a disgraceful union with Czsar, she has suffered 
persecution to the death; her whole history can be divided and 
arranged merely according to the varying phases of this con- 
flict; it is inexplicable without the admission of her untiring 
opposition to state-bullyism in religious affairs. It was indeed a 
flattering eulogium which the German Emperor unwittingly 
passed upon the Catholic Church, and a tacit admission of her 
anti-Erastian attitude, when he justified the Falck ‘laws by 
asserting a claim of absolute independence from all religious 
authority—which in reality meant the dependence of the church 
upon the state, and enmity to Rome who denied it. Now, will 
she who has so long fought for this American principle prove 
traitor to it in these latter days? throw a blemish upon her past 
fair record, and crown a virginal maidenhood with the dis- 
gusting weaknesses of elder prime? The danger lies not here. 
Look for it rather from the side of Protestantism, which here 
so pompously practices the doctrine of no state interference for 
the first time in its existence; to that religious body, with its 
hundred heads, which has ever been the slave of the state; 
which, while claiming to be the spouse of Christ, has shame- 
lessly prostituted herself before every civil government that 
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smiled upon her weakness or enriched her poverty. To quote 
the same writer again: ‘“ Protestantism’s first step was the aboli- 
tion of the pontifical authority and the placing of spiritual 
supremacy in the hands of princes; that is to say, it has retro- 
graded towards pagan civilization, in which we find the sceptre 
united with the pontificate.”” She has ever in practice given the 
state precedence over the church, and is responsible for the now 
universally accepted dictum that ‘a nation is a better thing 
than a church’”’; that a nation is of all institutions the most 
sacred, an object of supreme affection and loyalty, whose inter- 
ests, real or imaginary, are to be consulted even at the peril of 
the very existence of the church. A doctrine which we boldly 
term as nothing else than pure, unadulterated paganism! Are 
facts required? Open the histories of Prussia and England, and 
every land where Luther’s name is regarded a benison, and read 
there the long tale of her shame: how she has ever exchanged 
the “portion of the Bride” for the mess of pottage, how the 
mark of the Moabitess was set upon her brow from her very 
birth to lead Israel into destruction. Look how even now in 
that same England or Prussia she is the paramour of the state. 
No one need blame her for accepting the aid of the state for 
the establishing of her creed in lands where Catholicism is an 
insignificant minority, for that is in the nature of things. But it 
is the absolute surrender of her constitutional rights to the 
state which has branded her for ever. From the day when the 
legal Church of England was established the word /derttes, 
which till then had always been incorporated in acts of par- 
liament, vanished from the statute book. And now has this 
sect the audacity to raise the alarm against Rome, to herald 
forth the doctrine of no civil interference as a Protestant 
invention? We well know why; it is because she must, not 
because she believes in it, for to believe in it she must repudi- 
ate her acts in every European country, yea, in -parts of 
America where she has gained the upper hold. 


ACTS, NOT DEEDS. 


It will doubtless be urged in her defence that the Church 
of England has always taught and still teaches the supremacy 
of church in all religious matters, and common justice compels 
us to admit it. Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Laud, and a host of 
others so taught, be it said to their honor. But a church must 
be judged by her deeds, not by her professorial declarations. 
These testimonies merely prove the Church of England to be 
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doubly guilty by proving how willingly and knowingly she has 
sinned. Practically speaking, parliament brought forth, nursed, 
and educated Anglicanism from Henry to Victoria; parliament 
made its Book of Common Prayer, and always claimed the 
right to define what doctrines could be legally held in England. 
Judge men by their deeds, not by their words. ‘“ The voice is 
Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” So, then, 
blame one not if he dare predict that, if ever this land be pol- 
luted with the union of church and state, the first advances 
will gome from that religious body which has always practised 
it when possible, yea even when her own children cried out in 
remonstrance, and not from the Catholic Church, which has 
preferred to be a political suspect under every government 
rather than be their menial. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN CHURCH. 


What made it possible for the Catholic Church to so suc- 
cessfully repudiate a union with the state? The answer is, 
Rome! The Catholic Church can never be absorbed by union 
with any government simply because she is a universal, a Ro- 
man, not a national religion. She is international—the Black 


International—as an Italian deputy called her. She refuses to 
be a national church, for she is the unity of all nations in the 
Kingdom of God. She is independent of the state, exists apart 
from the state, because she depends upon a power outside the 
state. That power is Rome. Rome is the surest guarantee 
against state supremacy, and is therefore, strange as it may 
seem to say, the surest bulwark of the American principle. 
Spiritually we are the subjects of a foreign power, we will 
never acknowledge an American one, and therefore, as 
far as we are concerned, a desired union of church and 
state is simply a chimera. It is strange that at least intel- 
ligent Americans cannot understand this, that they should set 
upon Romanism as the great menace to our Republic. In 
1849 Lord Lansdowne said, in the House of Lords, that ‘there 
was not a country with Catholic subjects and Catholic posses- 
sions which had not a deep interest in the pope being so 
placed as to be able to exercise his authority unfettered and 
unshackled by any temporal influence which might affect his 
spiritual authority.” Were is admitted in the clearest terms that 
Romanism, ‘the dreaded Romanism, is the egis which has so 
long and does still protect the church from civil encroachments, 
from civil unions. Let Americans think well on this. The time 
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may yet come when the United States will, as Lord Ellenbor- 
ough puts it, consider the independence of the Holy See as “a 
matter of great importance.” 


THE TEPIDITY OF THE PROTESTANT CLERGY. 


The struggle must come sooner or later. The Catholic 
Church cannot expect to find in America the rest denied her, 
wholly or in part, in every country under the sun. But many 
would tell us that our apprehensions are groundless. It is said 
that the better class of Protestants will frown down the roughs 
that lurk in such societies as the A. P. A. Maybe! But\so 
far have they done this? If as a body they disapprove of such 
associations, why will they not denounce them before the 
world? Washington Gladden said a true thing when he asserted 
that A.-P.-A.-ism would not exist if all Protestant ministers 
would decry it. But they will not. A large number of them 
openly welcome this association in their churches, whilst the 
rest give a tacit approval by remaining silent, or by employ- 
ing the same accusations—but in better English. If they dis- 
approve of A.-P.-A.-ism, in God’s name let them say so, or else 
accept along with it the avenging ignominy that ever walks 
after injustice. 

We are told, too, that this is an age of liberalism, destined 
to grow even more and more tolerant until persecution be 
remembered only as a relic of the dark ages. Be it so. Such 
we hope it is and will continue to be. But it is a notable fact 
that the injuries suffered by the Catholic Church have almost 
invariably been offered in the name of liberalism and enlighten- 
ment. That was the excuse even so early as the time of 
Julian the Apostate. It was the liberalism of the eighteenth 
century which precipitated the French Revolution, and which in 
this century framed the May laws. Until a short while ago, in 
the most liberal country of Europe, Catholics were oppressed by 
a multitude of petty tyrannical laws which virtually reduced 
them to a civil condition not much better than that of horse- 
thieves and defaulters. And from that same classic land of 
liberty a handful of strangely assorted persons some time ago 
went on a pious pilgrimage to offer their incense to Bismarck 
and his penal laws—peers and gentlemen, liberals, preachers of 
“our glorious Revolution,” and of civil and religious liberty, 
followed soon after by the delegates of certain English cities 
under the presidency of Lord Russell, for the purpose of 
expressing sympathy with the Iron Chancellor in his violation 
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of religious liberty, which had been so long the special political 
cry of the same noble earl. It is in the name of glorious freedom 
that a Jesuit is forbidden to put foot on the soil of France or 
Germany, that to-day a Catholic priest cannot walk the streets 
of Rome without suffering the vilest insults, such as an Ameri- 
can would blush to offer a Louisiana bayou-dweller. 


““SUPPOSITOS IGNES.” 


Perhaps, however, unqualified religious toleration is in the 
womb of the future. We hope so. We have accepted the age 
with its wonderful discoveries, we are in sympathy with its high 
aspirations, and we will not refuse the meed of praise so justly 
due it. But before we lay aside all apprehension the age must 
first assume a less hostile attitude. No one can deny that at 
least in’ America we have serious cause for alarm, for beneath 
the calm of our political life we know that there are moving 
and concentrating fiery elements, which await only a pretext to 
burst out in fearful fury. The ruins of a burnt convent are 
still holding up to the age’s contempt the Know-nothing intoler- 
ance of Boston. And ruins are not very antique things in 
America. 

To those who desire this conflict, we say without defiance 
but with the calmness to which past danger has accustomed us, 
we have no fear for the future. We know that persecution is 
the mark of a church’s divinity. We know that she must 
always be feeble in the political order in proportion as she is 
powerful in the spiritual; that she “always bears about in the 
body the mortification of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus may be manifested in her body.” This is her normal 
state and the law of her existence—yea, of her sovereignty. 
For victory has always been hers. She who has conquered will 
conquer again, and conquér to the end. 

“Often have they fought against me from my youth, but 
they could not prevail against me” (Ps. 128). 
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HANS HOLBEIN. 
By MARION AMES TAGGART. 


—)O© most of us Augsburg means but the famous 

Confession and Alliance, and suggests only the 

Reformation. But in the close of that century, 

when Germany’s brain was inflamed with the 

discovery of printing and a license which she 

mistook for the broad road of liberty; when Spain was giving 

us our new land and the religious order that served more than 

any other to check the inroads of the formula drawn up at 

Augsburg; when Italy was in the splendid noonday of art, little 

Augsburg enriched the world with a child, born about 1497, 
whose name has been her proudest boast. 

Hans Holbein the Younger scarcely needs the title to dis- 
tinguish him from his father, so completely has his fame eclipsed 
the elder Holbein, himself an artist of considerable ability. 

Holbein is recognized by every one as one of the great mas- 
ters; to many he is vaguely known as a painter of portraits; 
others, wiser and more thoughtful, realize his scope, which ranges 
from the calm dignity, energy, and stateliness of the portraits, 
through the sardonic designs of the “Dance of Death,” to the 
grandeur of conception of his religious paintings and architec- 
tural compositions of his backgrounds. The “Meier Madonna,” 
so called, of Holbein is one of the great Madonnas of the 
world, rivalling even Raphael’s “Sistina,” both in the Dresden 
gallery. 

The early part of Holbein’s career is cloudy; he left Augs- 
burg when he was about eighteen years old to go to Basle, 
seeking employment as illustrator of books. 

In his case, as in that of all others of the great men of that 
period, one is much struck by the early age at which a careful 
and by no means easy training of the mind was begun. 

The prevalence of children too clever (in the eyes of fond 
parents) for anything but the most simple mental diet seems to 
be reserved for this age of universal education. Are infant 
minds more delicately constituted than they were? Certainly 
they show no proofs of greater adult strength for being fed in 
childhood so exclusively upon the food of infants, and the 
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results achieved are not more glorious than in those days when 
lads of eight conned their Latin “horn books,” and became at 
twelve apprentices to the arts or sciences. 

It is in the year r526—7 that Holbein comes out of the twi- 
light of a vague renown into the light of something that seems 
to us of English tongue almost like personal intimacy. Armed 
with letters of introduction from Erasmus to Sir Thomas More, 
then chancellor of the realm, Holbein came to England in the 
eighteenth year of the reign of King Henry the Eigath, of 
marital memory. 

In that inexhaustible and fascinating field of conjecture as 
to what would have been had everything been quite different 
from its actual happening, we fall to wondering what would 
have been the result had Holbein never made this journey. 
Perhaps it would have been chiefly negative, but when that 
blank result includes the loss of the portraits belonging to that 
interesting period of English history, painted by such a hand, 
it would have been dreadful enough. However, he went, and 
has left us a precious legacy of portraits. 

With keenest pleasure we find Holbein a guest and retainer 
of Sir Thomas More in the year 1528. He painted portraits, 
and the great chancellor struggled with the affairs of state, 
wrestling with the political tide that should prove for him, as 
for so many others, a veritable maelstrom. But in the quiet 
evenings what delightful talks the painter and chancellor must 
have enjoyed! How the mocking humor of the man who saw 
so truly (in a broader sense) what artists call “values” must 
have contrasted with the wide charity and simple grandeur of 
the God-fearing statesman. Margaret More nestled, perhaps, at 
her beloved father’s feet, turning her true eyes from one to the 
other as they talked, and Holbein made many studies for the 
picture which he painted, of which various copies are extant, of 
the More family. He also made several drawings of his 
patron’s noble head; one is at Windsor, and the painting is 
owned by Mr. Huth in London. 

Sir Thomas More probably presented the painter to the 
king, whose portrait he executed several times. He was taken 
into the king’s service, for which he was paid thirty pounds a 
year—a fair sum in those days. 

One of his commissions was to go to Milan to paint the 
portrait of a young princess, niece of Charles V., and widow of 
the Duke of Milan, the Duchess Christina. Although the king 
had been deprived of three wives by a disease epidemic among 
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his queens, the emperor appeared not to be afraid to trust his 
niece to the flickering tenderness of the English monarch, and 
recommended the young duchess to the temporary post of 
fourth wife, which fate she escaped by the breaking off of the 
negotiations. Happily for her the suggestion of her marriage 
to the king. brought to her Holbein, who has left a full-length, 
exceedingly interesting portrait of this doubly fortunate lady. 


Hans HOLBEIN. 


The prosperity coming from these royal commissions and 
the court appointment shows in the purchase by Holbein of a 
house in the St. John suburb of London, for which he paid three 
hundred florins, one outright and two left on account. 

We now have reached in Holbein’s life the year 1535, when 
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Thomas Cromwell was at the fore of political matters in Eng- 
land; Sir Thomas More, the artist’s first patron, having received 
his reward at the hands of the king. Holbein painted Crom- 
well, and through him probably received the further patronage 
of the court. Henceforth we find him firmly established in 
what would now be called “ good society.” 

His wife, Elizabeth Holbein, and his two children remained 








THE HOLBEIN FAMILY. 


in Basle, where, though he was not perfectly faithful to her, he 
supported her in comfort. 

The Duchess Christina having escaped the snares of the 
royal fowler, Anne of Cleves was selected to fill the position 
which would have been hers, as fourth wife to Henry. 

Whether Holbein was again sent to paint the aspirant’s 
portrait, or not, we do not know, but in the summer of 1539 he 
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went to Cleves, and did paint the portrait of Anne, which is 
now in the Louvre, of which Doctor Nicholas Wotton writes to 
Cromwell: “Your Grace’s servante, Hanze Holbein, hath taken 
the effigies of my Ladye Anne, and the Ladye Amelye, and 
hath expressed theyr images very lively.” We know that the 
“Ladye Anne” had been described to the king in such “ lively”’ 
manner as to sorely disappoint him in the original when she 
appeared and caused him to express that disappointment in no 
measured terms, but it seems to have been owing to the nego- 
tiators of the marriage, who over-praised the lady, that the 
king was displeased at the first sight of her, and not to an ex- 
aggerated painting, a work not likely to have been produced by 
Holbein, who was notably honest in his treatment of his sub- 
jects. 

It was but four years after his visit to Cleves, in 1543, when 
Holbein was not yet fifty years of age, that the ninth plague 
that had stricken London during the reign of Henry the Eighth 
claimed the great painter for its victim. He was engaged at 
the time of his death upon his picture of the king confirming 
the “ Privileges of the Barber Surgeons” (Lincoln Inn Fields). 
He died between the dates of October 7th and the 2gth of 
November, for his will bears the former date, and was proved 
upon the latter. 

His death occurred in the parish of St. Andrew Undershaft, 
and he was buried in the Church of St. Catharine Cree. His 
will was simple, and is interesting as a glimpse of olden time: 


“In the name of God, the father, sonne, and holy gohooste : 

“T, John Holbeine, servaunte to the Kynges Magestye, make this my 
testamente and last will, to wyt, that all my goodes shalbe sold and also my 
horse, and I will that my debtes be payd, to wete, fyrst to Mr. Anthony, the 
kynges servaunte, of Grenwiche, ye somme of ten pounds, thurtene shyllynges 
and sewyne pence sterlinge. And more over I will that he shalbe contented for 
all other thynges betwene hym and me. Item, I do owe unto Mr. John of 
Antwarpe, goldsmythe, sexe pounds sterlinge, wiche I will also shalbe payd 
unto hym with the fyrste. Item, I bequeythe for the kynpyng (keeping) of my 
two chylder wich be at nurse, for every monethe sewyn shyllynges and sex pence 
sterlynge. 

“In wytnes, I have signed and sealed this my testament the vijth day of 
October, in the yere of O’r Lorde God mdxliii. Wytnes, Anthony 
Luecher Armerer; Mr. John of Antwarpe, goldsmythe, beforesayd, 
Olrycke Obynzer, merchaunte, and Harry Maynert, painter.” 


Of Holbein’s great Madonna a word remains to be said. 
The artist had in Basle two patrons named Meier (Meyer). 
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These were respectively Jacob—“ zum hasen” (of the hare) and 
Jacob—“ zum heischen” (of the stag), so distinguished from 
their places of business. The former—Jacob, of the hare—had 
been painted by Holbein when he first went to Basle, and it 
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THE MEIER MADONNA. 
was he who gave him the order for the famous picture known 
by his name as the “ Meier Madonna,” or the “ Madonna of the 


Burgomeister.” 
The picture in the Dresden gallery, first attributed to Da 
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Vinci, which has brought the subject into such renown, is but a 
copy of the original in Darmstadt, which is stronger and more 
characteristic than the Dresden reproduction. 

There has been much controversy over this composition; it 
has been considered a votive picture on the recovery of a sick 
child. Jacob Meier kneels in the foreground, on the right of 
the Madonna, his sons before him; on the left of the Divine 
Mother kneels Meier’s wife and daughter, and another unknown 
woman, variously conjectured to be Meier’s first wife, or step- 
daughter. A pretty, sentimental theory of the picture has been 
suggested, thus set forth and advocated by Ruskin: ‘ The 
received tradition respecting the Holbein Madonna is beautiful, 
and I believe the interpretation to be true. A father and 
mother have prayed to her for the life of their sick child. 
She appears to them, her own child in her arms. She puts 
down her Christ before them—takes their child in her arms 
instead—it lies down upon her bosom, and stretches its hand 
to its father and mother, saying farewell.”’ 

This is a poetical fancy, but it seems more probable, and in 
accordance with votive pictures in general, that the child 
standing below is a baby restored to health. The coincidence 
of both children extending the left arm has suggested that the 
little human child had had his injured left arm restored by the 
Divine Baby, looking pityingly down from his refuge in his 
mother’s neck. 

However it be explained in detail, the general meaning is 
obvious, and the tenderest pity is superadded to the beauty of 
composition and coloring, and while its canvas lasts it will 
remain one of the world’s greatest Madonnas. 
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DONNA ANNA’S PEARLS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ TYBORNE.” 


=) AINT and weak on her pillows lay Donna Anna, 
i} Duchess di Cerrato. Her hair of silver white 
(though barely forty summers had passed over 
her head) was folded back under her lace cap, 
z and any one who looked at her could plainly 

see her days on earth were numbered. 

By her side sat an aged Franciscan friar. 

“Fifteen years since we parted, father,” said Donna Anna, 
“since you went to foreign missions, and you find me changed, 
do you not? Do you remember how you left me?” 

“Yes, my child; you seemed to me one of the happiest of 
women.” 

“So I was, father—the beloved wife of the husband I loved, 
one of the most noble beings that ever lived; and then my 
child, my boy, my Filippo, he was just seven when you left, 
father; do you remember him?” 

‘‘Indeed I do,” said the friar; “a charming, lovely child. 
He was too young to be an acolyte, but how he used to 
delight to be at the altar in the little blue cassock you made 
for him! I remember the last Mass I said before I left, in the 
Church of St. Anna, that church which your good husband 
built for our order in honor of your holy patroness. It was a 
Mass for the holy souls at your particular desire; I remember 





_ his childish devotion, and how I saw him secretly slipping alms 


in the box for Masses for the holy souls.” 

“© father!” said Donna Anna, while the tears ran down 
her pale cheeks, ‘“‘you know how I have always loved the 
holy souls; it has been a life-long devotion of mine, and I 
taught it to Filippo and he used to pray for them. He knew 
the De Profundis by heart, and he would save up his pocket- 
money to give for them and to put it into that very box. O 
father! who could have foreseen the terrible, extraordinary 
change that has come over him since!” 

“When did % begin?” asked the priest. 

“At college, father—the Jesuit college. At first he was very 
good; then came a change—the fathers took every pains with 
him, but all in vain; they begged us to withdraw him to avoid 
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expulsion. We had private tutors then—he defied them all. 
Once he ran away; my husband was out all night searching for 
him and was drenched to the skin with rain; he took a chill 
and it settled on his lungs, and he had no spirit to resist dis- 
ease—his heart was broken. He died four years ago.” 

“And did his death have no effect on Filippo?” 

“Not in the least. He is quite unnatural—does not care for 
me at all. A year ago he came of age; and since he has been 
his own master he is worse than ever. He has broken my 
heart, father; but as long as I live this house is left untouched. 
He hardly ever comes here; but when I am gone that check 
will be removed, and of course all the servants will leave, even 
our oldest retainers. I dare not ask any one to stay lest I should 
imperil their souls. Father,” wailed the poor mother, “have 
all my prayers been in vain? Have the holy souls forsaken me?” 

“No, no, my child, never think that. Do not lose your 
faith in their intercession. I went into the cathedral this morn- 
ing and I saw the new tabernacle which your good husband 
gave—all of solid gold, and the door is encrusted with pearls, 
and I was told those were your gift.” 

“Yes, father; nearly all my jewels are family heirlooms, 
but those pearls were the first gift of my husband after our 
betrothal; they were very fine ones. But pearls, they say, are the 
symbols of tears—so I asked the archbishop to let them be 
fixed in the tabernacle door, that a mother’s tears may ever 
plead before the Most Holy.” 

“Those tears will not be in vain,” said Father Francisco, 
as he rose to take leave, ‘‘and I repeat to you, my child, do 
not lose your trust and confidence in the holy souls. Let these 
words be often on your lips, and let them be your consolation: , 
‘Because with the Lord there is mercy, and with him plentiful 
redemption.” 


Il. 


A few weeks after this conversation Donna Anna passed away. 

As she had foreseen, after her death Don Filippo (as the 
young duke by Spanish custom was always called) set no bounds 
to his career of iniquity. All the old respectable servants fled, 
and the castle was filled with a motley crew. 

The chapel was closed and religion set at naught. 

One day the curate of the parish in which this castle stood 
was delighted to receive a message from the duke asking him 
to come and anoint one of his retainers. 
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This seemed to the good priest to be a sign of grace, so 
he went in all haste with the holy oils, and was conducted by 
the grinning servants to the side of a sick dog. 

This incident excited the strongest indignation in the city, 
and from henceforth even the wildest young men of rank would 
no longer associate with Don Filippo. So his society was made 
ip of the vilest and most degraded people. Report said he 
had joined a gang of brigands, and it was certain these gentry 
frequented the castle and were often hidden there when sought 
for by the soldiers. 

One evening Don Filippo sat at supper and his companions 
were the captain and lieutenant of the brigand band. Don 
Filippo threw himself back in his chair: “See here, captain,” 
cried he, “I am getting tired, I am bored; I want a new sensation, 
I want a new sin. It seems to me I have exhausted all the sins. 
Can’t you find me out a new one?”’ 

- “Really, Don Filippo, that would be difficult,” bawled the 
captain, who was half-tipsy; “but stay. I-did hear of a thing 
the other day; ‘tis unknown in Spain I’m sure, but a man told 
me it had been done in other countries.” 

“What in the world is that?” cried the duke eagerly. 

“To violate the tabernacle,” answered the brigand. 

“Captain,” cried the lieutenant, “are you mad? Such a 
thing in Spain would cost you your head for a surety.” 

“Never mind that!” exclaimed the duke; “that only gives 
zest to the matter. No fun without a risk. The idea is deli- 
cious. It gives me new life, and your skins will be safe enough, 
my friends. Only have a ladder at one of the cathedral win- 
dows; I'll get in and do the job. That cathedral has property 
of mine. My stupid mother actually robbed me of the finest 
pearls in Spain, and set them in the tabernacle door. I fear I 
can’t get them out, but I can take revenge by breaking them 
to bits with a hammer and scattering the Hosts under foot.” 
He gnashed his teeth with rage. ‘I remember hearing it said,” 
he continued, “that the cathedral was left very unprotected at 
night and some one remarked that Spanish faith was its shield 
and buckler. They shall soon see what that shield and buckler 
are worth. So we'll do it to-morrow night, comrades; there is 
no moon these nights, and that will serve well.” 


III. 


A black, calm night—not a leaf stirring, not a star visible, 
and the streets deserted. In those days of unlighted cities no 
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one went abroad during the night. So the solitary figure 
wrapped in a large cloak, with the hood drawn over his head, 
went on his way undisturbed. Suddenly he stopped short. On 
his ears fell the sound of chanting—a low, wailing chant. Who 
could be chanting in the streets at night? Then the singers 
came into sight—a long procession of Franciscan monks, headed 
by a cross-bearer and followed by three priests in black vest- 
ments attended by acolytes and thurifers. 

Don Filippo rushed up to one of the monks and asked 
rudely: ‘What does this mean?” The monk turned on him 
a pale and ghastly face with hollow eyes and answered: “It is 
the Requiem Mass for the soul of Don Filippo, Duke di 
Cerrato.”’ 

The procession passed on to the Church of St. Anna. Don 
Filippo was dumb with astonishment. What could it mean? 
Was not he the last of his house ?—not another of his name in 
all Spain. He entered the church. The altar was draped in 
black. Before it stood a coffin on its bier covered with a pall 
of black velvet and embroidered with gold. The monks gathered 
round the coffin. Again Don Filippo seized upon one: “ What 
does this mummery mean?” cried he furiously. Again a pale 
face met his gaze and answered: “ The Requiem Mass for the 
soul of Don Filippo, Duke di Cerrato.” 

Then a strange chorus filled the air and the voices rose as 
of those of a great multitude, and all cried together: ‘“ The last 
grace—the last grace—for the soul of Don Filippo, won for 
him by the holy souls because of his mother’s love for them, and 
because of his childhood’s alms. The last grace—she /ast grace 
for the soul of Don Filippo.’’ The priests ascended the altar 
steps; the monks began to chant the De Profundis, and the 
words came echoing through the church: “Quia apud Dominum 
misericordia: et copiosa apud eum redemptio.” Don Filippo, 
mad with rage, sprang forward, pushed away the monks, snatched 
the pall from the coffin, and saw therein—HIMSELF ! 

IV. 

Next morning an insensible form was found lying before 
the closely-barred gates of the Church of St. Anna. It was 
that of Don Filippo. He was carried to his castle, where he 
recovered consciousness and, as his servants supposed, went into 
delirium. Without ceasing he cried out, in tones of keenest 
agony: “A priest, a priest ; for the love of God, a priest !” 

This went on till at last it could be plainly seen it was not 
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the cry of delirium, but of a man in mortal anguish. Some 
strange disease had stricken his body—he could not move; he 
lay there impotent to work his will, but crying perpetually: “A 
priest, a priest; for the love of God, a priest!” 

At last some of the servants went to the priests—but one 
and all refused to go. No one paid the slightest credence to 
the story. ‘The castle crew,” as they were called, were known 
never to speak the truth, and all felt sure the duke had hatched 
a plot of some kind against the priests. Father Francisco was 
dead, and the general sentiment about Don Filippo was that of 
horror and dread. So the servants returned home baffled, and 
all through the night went on the tortured cry: “A priest, a 
priest; for the love of God, a priest!” 

That night the father rector of the Jesuit college could not 
sleep. He was not given to fancies, yet he did really think he 
saw a shadowy form in his cell, and he certainly heard, as if it 
were spoken into his ear, a pitiful cry: “A priest, a priest; for 
the love of God, a priest!” 

“T will go,” he said, starting from his bed; “it may be true 
—who can measure God’s mercies ?—and if it is only a plot to 
insult and humiliate me, what matter? My Master bore shame 
and contumely for my sake. I will go.” So in the early dawn 
he set out, crucifix in hand. 

The servants with scared faces met him. On the very 
threshold he heard the hoarse shriek of the dying man. He 
was led into the very same room where years before Donna 
Anna had received Father Francisco. 

The duke lay not on a velvet couch but on the floor; he 
had pushed away the rich carpet, and lay on the bare ground 
writhing in anguish of body and soul. 

He looked up as the priest stood by him. “ Father, the 
torments of hell are begun in me. Is there any hope—any 
possible hope? No, there cannot be—I am lost—lost for ever!” 

The priest held out the crucifix and said: “My son, you 
may hope, decause with the Lord there ts mercy, and with him 
plentiful redemption.” 


V. 


A few hours later Father Rector sought the archbishop to 
tell his tale. Don Filippo desired to make restitution and re- 
paration to the utmost of his power. A notary had already 
been sent for to execute a testament by which he left all his 
property to the archbishop for the good of the poor, charging 
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him first to repair, as far as possible, the injuries Don 
Filippo had done to others by robbery, fraud, and calumny. 

“He is truly penitent,” said the rector, “and I have 
absolved him; but I come to know your grace’s wishes as to 
the other sacraments.” 

“Return with all haste, reverend father,” said the arch- 
bishop, “and anoint him. I will bring the Viaticum, accom- 
panied by my clergy.” 

So the door of the Tabernacle, shining with the “ mother's 
tears,’ was opened wide, and the hidden God came forth with 
his heart of perfect tenderness, forgiveness, and love. 

The archbishop was accompanied not only by his clergy, but 
by two-thirds of the population of the ¢ity. Such a sight had 
never been seen before. ‘ 

An old Dominican father, too lame to walk in the proces- 
sion, stood on the cathedral steps and watched the scene. 

“What do you think of all this, father?” said a lay brother 
at his side. 

“I think,” answered the father, “that to-day our Lord has 
called together his friends and his neighbors, and is saying to 
them, Rejoice with me, because I have found my sheep that was 
lost.” 

Don Filippo received the Holy Viaticum and soon after- 
wards expired. His death was made known to the people as 
they returned to the cathedral, and all with one accord began 
to say the De Profundts. 

And like the rustle of the leaves in the forest, stirred by 
the summer breeze, sounded the murmur of the multitude as 
they declared : 

‘“Quia apud Dominum misericordia: et copiosa apud eum 
redemptio’’—Because with the Lord there is mercy, and with 
him plentiful redemption. 


And Donna Anna’s pearls are lustrous to this day—a con- 
stant witness of the power of a mother’s tears and of the ex- 
ceeding gratitude of the holy souls to those who help them in 
their hour of need. 
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THE CATHOLICS OF RUSSIA. 
By BRYAN J. CLINCH. 


See; F all the nations of Europe the Russian Empire 
is the least known in this country. In nothing 
is this more evident than in the ideas commonly 
entertained even by educated Catholics about its 
religious condition. It is known that the Rus- 

sians reject the authority of the Holy Father, but a good many 
seem to think that nevertheless the Czar’s government is 
friendly towards Catholicity, and even disposed to reunite with 
the Catholic Church. Only a few months ago a distinguished 
ecclesiastic publicly stated that negotiations were actually going 
on for that purpose, and promised a speedy and favorable 
result. To one acquainted with the actual state of Catholics in 
Russia to-day such an event is somewhat less likely than that 
the British Parliament should make Catholicity the state church 
of England. The ruling class of Russia is not only schismatic 
in its religion, but it regards the spread of the Russian state 
creed and the Russian language as the great means of making 
Russia the leading power of earth. The policy of the empire 
has not changed since the time of Peter. It has been to 
absorb the neighboring countries by force or fraud, and then 
gradually to Russianize their inhabitants by the work of a cen- 
tralized administration. 

Toleration of all forms of religion was proclaimed by Peter, 
who even boasted of the erection of a Catholic church in St. 
Petersburg, and it is still professed by his successors, but it is a 
toleration for strangers or newly-acquired subjects only. The 
Russian by race who should venture to follow his conscience in 
the choice of a religion would be at once banished from his 
native land. Every Russian who becomes a Catholic, if his family 
are members of the state church, has to leave Russia. Such was 
the case with Prince Gallitzin and Madame Swetchine. A for- 
eigner settling in the empire may retain his own creed undis- 
turbed, and in official theory the same privilege is allowed to the 
inhabitants of the various countries that have been added to 
the empire during the last two centuries. With the latter, how- 
ever, this toleration is only intended to lead to gradual absorp- 
tion into the state church. In this respect the Catholic Poles, 
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the Lutheran Germans, and the Mahometan Tartars stand on 
an equal footing in the eye of the Russian government, and 
each in turn has been forced to contribute contingents to the 
ranks of the state church. In 1839 Nicholas, by a stroke of his 
imperial pen, declared a million and a half of Lithuanian Cath- 
olics members of the state church. For them the right to pro- 
fess Catholicity ceased then. Similar measures on a smaller scale 
have been adopted by the successors of Nicholas, and indicate 
that the policy enforced by him still rules the councils of Russia. 

In one point there is a difference between the persecutions 
employed by the Russian government to abolish Catholicity and 
those of other powers. Russia makes no public declaration of 
hostility to the church, such as the Protestant government of 
England used to make down to Catholic emancipation. The 
czar maintains an envoy at the Vatican and professes high 
respect for the Head of the Catholic Church. It is on political 
not religious grounds that Catholic churches are closed, 
Catholic priests exiled, and Catholic property confiscated. It is 
hard to say whether this form of persecution, veiled under the 
forms of respect for the church, is not more dangerous than the 
open brutality of an Elizabeth or an Oliver Cromwell. 


POLISH NATIONALITY AND CATHOLICITY. 


The number of Catholics in the Russian dominions is greater 
than in the whole British Empire to-day. It amounts, by the 
census, to between ten and eleven millions, not including the 
Uniats who have been enrolled as schismatics by the govern- 
ment. The immense majority of the Catholics in Russia are of 
Polish race. In fact Catholic and Pole are equivalent terms 
in the Russian civil or military service. The Poles, however, 
are very far from being confined to what is now known as the 
Kingdom of Poland. The old Polish state, which was dismem- 
bered last century by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, was larger 
than the German Empire, though less populous. Of the two 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles of Polish territory 
which Russia seized about one-fifth was formed into the consti- 
tutional kingdom of Poland, with Warsaw as its capital. The 
rest, including Lithuania to the north and Volhynia, Podolia, and 
Kief to the south, were officially incorporated with Russia. 


LATIN AND UNIAT CATHOLICS. 


While Poland was still independent the great majority of its 
fourteen millions of people were Catholics. They were pretty 
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evenly divided between the Latin, or Western, rite and the 
Ruthenian rite, which uses the old Slavonian language in its 
Mass and liturgy, and permits the ordination of married men as 
priests. The Poles and Lithuanians generally belonged to the 
Latin rite, and the Ruthenians to the Slavonian. From its first 
conquest of Poland the Russian government set itself to sepa- 
rate these two classes of its subjects, the more easily to rule 
both. By successive persecutions under Catherine, Nicholas, 
and the present czar the whole Uniat population has been en- 
rolled officially in the state church. The government is now 
trying to root out Catholicity among the eleven millions of 
Latin Catholics subject to its rule. Faithful to its old Machia- 
velian policy, it does so by dividing them into different classes, 
and grading its toleration accordingly. 


GERMANS, POLES, AND LITHUANIANS. 


Besides the Poles there is a certain number of Catholics in 
Russia whose ancestors came there as: settlers. Catherine II. 
planted several colonies of Germans in the south of Russia after 
her conquest of Crim Tartary. Among them were some Cath- 
olics, ‘and their descendants retain their faith. A diocese (that 
of Tirapol) was established for their benefit in southern Russia 
by the late Pope. These Catholics of the south have been but 
little troubled in the exercise of their religion up to the present. 
In the kingdom of Poland, where the great majority of the 
population is Catholic (nearly seven millions out of eight), the 
interference of the police with Catholic affairs is considerable, 
but it is kept in check to some extent in ordinary times by the 
fear of driving the population to exasperation. In Lithuania 
and the other west Russian provinces, where the Uniats, having 
been enrolled as schismatics, the Catholics form a minority of 
the population, the government scarcely conceals its desire to 
extirpate their worship. The toleration enjoyed by Catholics 
in Lithuania to-day is scarcely more than that granted to the 
lrish Catholics by the Penal Code of the last century. We 
shall briefly go into the condition of each class. 


THE HIERARCHY IN RUSSIA. 


The Catholic hierarchy of the Kingdom of Poland consists of 
one archbishop and six bishops. The rest of Russia is divided 
into an archbishopric, that of Mohileff, and four dioceses. -Those 
of Wilna and Samogitia embrace the greater part of old Lith- 
uania, that of Zeitomir includes Volhynia, Podolia, and Kief, a 
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territory as large as New York, Pennsylvania, and New England, 
and Saratoff takes in the German and other colonies of foreign 
origin in southern Russia. The metropolitan archdiocese of 
Mohileff includes all the rest of the Russian Empire to the 
Pacific and Northern oceans, but the majority of its Catholic 
population is in the districts forming part of the former Lithu- 
ania. . . . No bishop can be appointed to any diocese except 
by consent of the emperor, who proposes candidates to the Holy 
See when a vacancy occurs. . . . If the government candidate 
be not approved of by the Holy Father, the diocese is frequently 
left many years without a bishop, and confirmation, ordination, 
and all episcopal functions are entirely suspended for the Cath- 
olics within its limits. To such an extent is this system carried 
that no less than ten dioceses had to be filled in by the present 
Pontiff in 1883. The Archbishop of Warsaw had been exiled 
without trial in 1863, and all through those twenty years the 
capital of Poland had been left without a bishop. 


RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN. 


Though the Russian government recognizes the right of the 
Holy See to appoint the Catholic bishops within its dominions, 
it claims for itself the right of offering the candidates exclu- 
sively. What makes the task of choosing suitable bishops under 
these conditions specially difficult for the Sovereign Pontiff, is 
the law which forbids any communication between the Catholic 
clergy of the empire and the Holy See, unless through the gov- 
ernment. No matter who the candidate offered for a Catholic 
diocese may be, neither priest nor bishop may offer any informa- 
tion of his character to the Sovereign Pontiff unless such as 
the government chooses to transmit. The instances in which 
unworthy bishops have been thus imposed on the Catholic pop- 
ulations are unfortunately not few. The first Archbishop of 
Mohileff during his half-century of administration was all but 
independent of the Holy See. He introduced condemned theo- 
logical works into his seminary and became a member of a Prot- 
estant Bible Society in defiance of the commands of the Pope. 
A still worse case was that of Liemasko, who, when appointed 
Uniat Bishop of Lithuania, formally apostatized in 1839, with 
his two suffragans, after taking a hypocritical oath of fidelity to 
the Pope and the church's doctrines. The dangers of such 
nominations make the task of the Holy Father in providing fit 
bishops for the Russian Catholics almost impossible. If he 
refuses the imperial nominees, the church is left without 
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pastors; if he accepts them, he may be giving another Liemasko 
or Cranmer an opportunity to lead a diocese into schism. It 
often requires many years before the government will consent 
to the consecration of a bishop of suitable character, and thus 
there are almost always several vacant sees. . . . As the 
average Catholic population of a diocese in Russia is about six 
times as great as in this country or Ireland, it may be imagined 
what difficulties are thus thrown in the way of the practice of 
their religion for the Catholics of Russia. 


ARCHBISHOP FELINSKI’S EXILE. 


The history of the last thirty years is sufficient to show how 
the government has used its power in keeping the Catholics with- 
out bishops. In 1862 Mgr. Felinski, a professor in the Catholic 
academy of St. Petersburg, was consecrated Archbishop of War- 
saw on the nomination of Alexander the Second, who had a 
high regard for his moderation and talents, and regarded him 
as eminently fitted to reconcile the Catholics of the Polish 
capital to the Russian régime. Felinski, by the czar’s instruc- 
tions, wrote to him a full account of the scenes enacted in his 
diocese in 1863, which culminated in the insurrection of that 
year. His report gave grave offence, and in consequence both 
he and his coadjutor were carried off prisoners to distant parts 
of the empire. 

There was neither accusation nor trial. An order for the 
archbishop's deportation was issued by the governor-general of 
Poland, and immediately carried into execution. Monsignor 
' Felinski was kept a prisoner until 1883, and during all those 
years the Catholics of Warsaw, a city equal to Boston in pop- 
ulation, were left without any episcopal services. The czar even 
went further, and declined, during that time, to allow any 
Catholic bishop to be appointed in his dominions. It was not 
until 1883 that the present Sovereign Pontiff succeeded in 
concluding a concordat for the nomination of bishops in the 
Russian dominions. There were then actually only three 
bishops in the exercise of their functions for the whole eleven 
millions of Russian Catholics. The czar’s conditions for even 
this concession were most exacting. He required the Holy 
Father to suppress three dioceses absolutely, namely, Podlachia 
in Poland, Minsk in Lithuania, and Kamienietz in Podolia. He 
further required that the Archbishop of Warsaw and his coad- 
jutor, and the Bishop of Wilna, who was also in exile, should 
be removed from their sees. This the pope declined to do as 
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a matter of justice, but the prelates themselves sacrificed their 
personal rights and resigned their sees for the sake of peace to 
their persecuted country. They were allowed to leave Russia 
on small pensions. Another bishop had also been exiled, but 
as he was fully ninety years of age, the government graciously 
consented to allow him to retain his office on condition that he 
was changed to a new diocese. Nine new bishops were ap- 
pointed after these changes. The nonagenarian Bishop of Luck 
Zytomir died the following year, and the new Bishop of Wilna 
was banished in 1885, like his immediate predecessor. It was 
not until 1889 that the Russian government consented to allow 
successors to be appointed in any of the then vacant dioceses. 
Since that there has been but one consecration, that of a 
Primate of Mohileff and his coadjutor in 1891. 


RUSSIA'S RELIGIOUS POLICY. 


It is easy to understand the policy of the Russian govern- 
ment in thus alternating concordats with the suppression of 
dioceses and outbursts of persecution. Its object is to gradual- 
ly extirpate Catholicity so as to replace it by its own state-ap- 
proved creed. To proscribe absolutely the religion of ten or 
eleven millions of Russian subjects would be a perilous under- 
taking even for the power of the emperor. He could indeed 
exile every Catholic ecclesiastic, and close every Catholic church 
in his dominions; but the consequences that might follow such a 
measure are altogether too formidable even for a despot whose 
life is daily threatened by Nihilist conspirators, and who can- 
not tell what accession would be brought to their ranks by the 
destruction of the influence of Catholicity. Hence the policy 
of slow destruction of the church now going on. It is similar 
to that adopted towards the Uniat Catholics of the empire 
during the past century. Catherine II. began the work by en- 
rolling the Uniats of Podolia and Volhynia in the state church, 
but the Latin Catholics of those provinces were allowed the 
practice of their religion for the time, and even many of the 
Uniats were allowed to declare themselves Latins. Fifty years 
later, in 1839, Nicholas, with the help of apostate bishops, 
forced the Uniat Catholics of Lithuania into his own church, 
and forty years afterwards the solitary remaining diocese of 
Chelm, in Poland, suffered the same fate under Alexander. As 
the Lithuanian Uniats still continue to frequent Catholic 
churches, the government is suppressing the latter, one by one, 
in the expectation that the Latin population will be gradually 
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absorbed in the state church, or, in the official language, be* 
‘“ Russianized.” It is easy to see the drift of this course, but 
it is cruel to find Catholic writers and speakers occasionally 
talking of the good dispositions of the czar towards the church 
which his officials are doing their little best to destroy. 

Even when a bishop has been placed in his diocese with 
the full approbation of the government, he is by no means 
allowed to exercise his functions without fresh authorization from 
the minister of the interior, the governor of the province, and 
even the police. He cannot leave his diocese without special 
authorization from the minister, he requires the governor’s pass- 
port even to make a visitation of his own parishes, or to address 
pastoral letters to his clergy or people. He cannot call his 
priests together, and even for solemn functions the number that 
he may assemble to assist is limited to three beyond the regu- 
lar pastors of the parish. Diocesan synods and retreats of the 
clergy are strictly forbidden. A bishop may not denounce or 
suspend an unworthy priest without the consent of the gov- 
ernor of the province, which is given or withheld at will. A 
similar permit is required for ordinations or the admission of 
students to the ecclesiastical seminaries. Any neglect of these 
ordinances renders the bishop liable to fine or banishment with- 
out trial, at the discretion of the minister of the interior. 


THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE, 


The general regulation of church discipline, such as in other 
countries is regulated by provincial councils, is reserved in 
Russia to a body known as the Roman Catholic College, which is 
directly subject to the minister of the interior, and must have his 
approval of any of its acts before it can be published. This 
body is modelled on the pattern of the Holy Synod (so called), 
which is, under the czar, the ruling body of the Russian 
Schismatic Church since the days of Peter the Great. That 
monarch found the authority of the Patriarch of Moscow (who 
formerly was the supreme head. of the Russian church, though a 
nominee of the czar) too great for his absolutist policy. He 
therefore left the patriarchal office vacant, and appointed a 
board of ecclesiastics, removable at his own pleasure, to exercise 
his functions. Catherine II. founded a similar body for the 
government of the Catholic Church in her dominions, and it has 
been since maintained. The members are delegates from each 
diocese who are named by the bishop, but must be approved 
by the government and are removable at its pleasure. It need 
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‘not be pointed out that such a system is wholly inconsistent 
with any real liberty of the church. 


THE PAROCHIAL CLERGY. 


Catholic priests are no more free from interference, even in 
their most sacred functions, than are the bishops. The govern- 
ors suspend or remove priests at will without even notifying 
the bishop of the diocese. Catholic convents and monasteries, 
once so numerous, have been suppressed, with the exception of 
three or four, which are retained by a fine stretch of tyranny as 
prisons for the clergy. If a priest incurs the displeasure of the 
authorities by a sermon, or even by any remarkable zeal in in- 
structing his people, or if he should violate any of the ordi- 
nances put forward by the governors or police to regulate eccle- 
siastical discipline, he is liable to be heavily fined, or sent for 
an indefinite time to one of those prison monasteries. If the 
governor consents, the bishop may appoint another priest to 
take his place; but if not, as frequently happens, the whole 
Catholic population is left without Mass or sacraments. It is a 
serious crime for any priest to leave his parish without a special 
permit. If there is no local priest, a dying Catholic must not 
seek any spiritual aid beyond the parish limits. If children are 
born, they must go unbaptized until such time as it may please 
the local despot to remove the ban on their pastor. Neverthe- 
less, the Russian government not only boasts of its tolerance 
towards Catholics, but proclaims itself as pre-eminently Chris- 
tian. Its official creed proclaims the necessity of baptism and 
absolution for sinners as clearly as does the Catholic Church, 
but its practice regards both the lives and the future salvation 
of its subjects as alike subordinate to the emperor's will. 


PROHIBITING CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the number of priests who 
are allowed to live in Russia is closely limited by the police 
regulations. It is never allowed to increase, and is frequently 
diminished either by the suppression of parishes or by reducing 
the number of students in the seminaries. In January of last 
year the diocesan seminary of Kelce, in the Kingdom of Poland, 
was ordered closed for four years, and several of its professors 
were imprisoned in the citadel of Warsaw. The only cause was 
that in a midnight perquisition, instituted by the police, some 
copies of the well-known devotional magazine, the Ajostleship 
of the Sacred Heart, were found among the books of its mem- 
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bers. No Catholic work unauthorized by the police may enter 


Russia. 
CHURCH-BUILDING. 


In nothing is the hostility of the government to Catholic 
worship shown more clearly than in question of building or re. 
pairing the Catholic churches. Neither may be attempted by 
either clergy or laity without police permission. Indeed, for 
the erection of a new Catholic church anywhere permission 
must be received from the minister of the interior at St. Peters- 
burg on the request of the governor of the province. This 
permission is seldom granted without difficulty and is often ar- 
bitrarily refused. It is common to couple the privilege of re- 
pairing a Catholic church with the obligation on the Catholics 
of building a schismatic one at their sole cost. In the so-called 
West Russian provinces no Catholic churches have been allowed 
to be built since 1888. The Catholics of these provinces num- 
ber three millions. As a consequence entire districts in the 
country parts of these wide regions are deprived of all oppor- 
tunity of public worship. They may not even receive the sa- 
craments, unless by stealth from travelling priests. It would be 
an offence of the gravest kind in the eyes of the law for a 
priest to hear a confession, to baptize, or to say Mass outside 
his official parish limits. Within the past year the representa- 
tive of the diocese of Wilna in the College of St. Petersburg, 
Father Bierzynski, having asked permission to ,visit his own 
diocese, was only allowed to do so on giving a solemn engage- 
ment to perform no priestly function except Low Mass in his 
own cathedral. This fact shows the jealousy with which, under 
the mask of respect, the Russian government and its officials re- 
gard every act of Catholic worship. 


THE KROSCHE MASSACRE, 


The Lithuanian Catholics, in spite of their knowledge of the 
consequences, are not always ready to allow their churches to 
be seized or closed at the will of the local despot. They some- 
times attempt resistance and drive off the police agents. The 
vengeance taken in such cases is terrible. The butchery which 
occurred at the village of Krosche, in Lithuania, a little before 
last Christmas is an example. It was reported at the time by 
the German and Polish papers and has since received no con- 
tradiction. In the pursuance of its usual policy the provincial 
government decided that no Catholic church was needed in the 
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village and ordered the closing of the existing one. The con- 
gregation refused to submit to this order, and for upwards of 
a month the building was guarded night and day. The local 
police were powerless against this resistance, and on the 1oth of 
November the prefect of Kovno in person brought forty troop- 
ers to the church by night and suddenly attacked the Catholics 
there assembled with whips and swords. The church bells were 
rung, and the whole population assembled and repulsed the Cos- 
sack police. The prefect fired repeatedly on the people, but he 
had to retreat before their determination. The next day three 
hundred Cossacks, armed with rifles, swords, and knouts, the ter- 
rible wire whips of the Russian police, surrounded the village 
on all sides. A detachment then charged at full gallop through 
the crowds, cutting and spearing without mercy, till they reached 
the church. They dismounted and rushed among those inside, 
cutting them down and shooting them until the floor was cov- 
ered with blood in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament itself. 
The Catholic priest was driven in at the lance’s point to remove 
the Sacred Host in its monstrance, after which the Cossacks 
dragged out the dead and wounded and threw them pell-mell 
into a cesspool. The fugitives from these scenes were intercepted 
by the second detachment, and many were so terrified that they 
threw themselves into the river and were drowned there. The 
entire population of the village was then gathered in the market- 
place, where all, men and women and children, were stripped 
naked and made to lie down on the ground while a double row 
of Cossacks inflicted on each the number of lashes with the 
knout prescribed by the prefect. The victims were then driven 
in a body to the prison, leaving their homes deserted, as well as 
their church. The Krosche massacre is by no means a solitary 
though it is the latest instance of the means by which Russia 
is now striving to exterminate Catholicity within her limits. 


ANTI-CATHOLIC LAWS. 


While such are the means by which the Russian police 
punish any open resistance to their decrees, those decrees them- 
selves are such as would seem to make the continuance of a 
Catholic population impossible wherever it pleases a governor 
to exercise his powers against it. In Lithuania, Volhynia, Kief, 
and Podolia the governors at present are freely exercising their 
powers. Though a limited number of priests are still allowed 
to minister to their flocks, it is in a fashion which renders 
instruction almost impossible. No sermons may be preached 
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which have not been previously submitted to official censorship ; 
and it is strictly forbidden to assemble the children for religious 
instruction of any kind, or even to teach them the Catholic 
catechism. If they will grow up Catholics the government is 
determined they shall at least be ignorant of their faith. At 
the same time it is a crime, punishable with from six to ten 
years’ imprisonment with hard labor, to utter any words in a 
public place in any way against the state church. To write 
against it is punished by exile to Siberia. To convert any one 
from the state religion incurs the same punishment, and any 
attempt to prejudice a schismatic against his belief is punished 
with a year’s imprisonment. It is easy to see how little 
room is left for even the most elementary freedom of con- 
science by those laws which are now in force for forty-seven 
years. 


FORCING MEN INTO SCHISM. 


It is not merely the professed members of the state church, 
however, that are thus guarded from any possible instruction in 
Catholic doctrines. The larger part of the population of 
Lithuania and its former provinces were Catholics until a gen- 
eration or two ago, when they were declared to be members 
of the state church without any choice of their own. Many of 
them still seek to obtain the sacraments from Catholic priests, 
and in such cases, when discovered, imprisonment or perpetual 
exile is the punishment for both. This atrocious system goes 
further. In other days many Catholics passed from the Uniat 
to the Latin rite. These changes were especially numerous 
when the design of the government to destroy the Uniat 
Catholic Church became evident to the public. Of late years 
the Russian authorities have decided that such changes were 
illegal, and on that pretext any Catholic whose ancestors were 
Uniats is at once enrolled as a member of the state church. 
Freedom of conscience has no existence for him, and his only 
alternative is to leave the country or give up all external 
practice of religion. Even the children in the Catholic orphan 
asylums are the objects of this outrageous law. The official 
organ of the Russian Archbishop of Warsaw lately announced 
that, by order of the sub-prefect of the district of Grojec, 
seventy inmates of the Catholic orphanage of Warsaw, in Po- 
land, had been compelled to receive their first Communion in 
the Schismatic Church during 1892. The reason given, of 
course, was that. some of their ancestors might have been 
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Catholic Uniats, and that therefore they had no right to be 
Catholics. 
THE CHURCH IS THE CZAR AND THE POLICE. 


Such in brief is the toleration which Russia to-day affords to 
Catholicity. Her government says in effect to its Catholic sub- 
jects: We have no objection to your religion, but you must _ 
practice it according to the wishes of the czar. We acknow- 
ledge the importance of your sacraments, but you must 
approach them only in subordination to our police regulations. 
You may confess, if the government allow, to a priest near 
you, but you must not leave your parish to do so, even if 
there is no priest there. You may attend Mass, but you must 
not build a church for its celebration. You may keep the doc- 
trines of your faith, but you must not speak of them where they 
differ from the state religion. You may rear your children 
Catholics, but we cannot allow them to be instructed in their 
faith by a Catholic priest. You may recognize the Holy 
Father as your infallible guide, but you must on no account 
attempt to consult him on any point without the permission of 
the government. Subject to those points our tolerant emperor 
grants you full freedom of conscience, provided it is not your 
fate to be descended from any one who was once either a 
Russian or a Uniat, in which case you must conform to the 
state church or be exiled to Siberia, where you will have no 
need of any church whatever. The mockery of toleration thus 
offered is really all that is allowed to the eleven millions of 
Catholics in Russia at the present day. 


AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 


Those familiar with Irish history cannot but be painfully 
impressed by the resemblance of the present condition of the 
Polish Catholics, especially in Lithuania and Volhynia, to that 
of their Irish brethren in the faith during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. The letters of the martyred primate, 
Oliver Plunkett, describe his relations with the Protestant vice- 
roys of Charles II. in terms which apply almost exactly to the 
recent concordats between the czar and the Holy Father. A 
friendly viceroy might tolerate the appointment of a few bish- 
ops, provided they were men not likely to give any umbrage to 
the foreign rulers, but any outburst of bigotry in England 
would be followed by an order for the immediate expulsion of 
all “ Popish” bishops and dignitaries. Convents, missions, and 
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public religious instruction were banned by the law in Ireland 
as they now are in Lithuania, and a state church, the creature 
of the English government, had to be supported by the Irish 
Catholics, as the Polish Catholics to-day have to raise the 
churches of the schism at their own expense. In each case 
nationalism was opposed to Catholicity on political more than 
religious grounds. Protestantism was deemed necessary to make 
the Irish people English, as the schism is held essential to the 
Russianization of Poland. At the time it seemed as if the 
church must succumb to the power of the conqueror, who was 
bent on its extermination and had crushed all open resistance 
to his will. Yet to-day Cromwell and Charles and William and 
the Penal Code have passed away, and Ireland is not only still 
Catholic, but the leaven of Catholicity for the whole English- 
speaking population of the world. We may hope that a similar 
lot may be reserved for the persecuted Polish Church, and that 
in the Russian as in the British Empire the blood of martyrs 
will be the seed of Christians. 
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THE LESSON OF “THE WHITE CITY.” 
By VERY REv. A. F. HEwitT, D.D. 


7 : N interesting and instructive little book by an author 
{ not very well known to fame contains a descrip- 
tion of the effect produced on the mind of the 
heroine of the story by a view of the London 
“ World’s Fair” of 1851. Our motive in quoting it 
will appear in the sequel : 

“The year 1851, to which this true narrative belongs, was 
not an ordinary year. It will for ever stand marked in our 
chronicles as that wherein, by the will of the sovereign and the 
genius of Sir Joseph Paxton, fairyland came back to England, 
and the great commercial capital became a city of enchantment. 
Since that date, great exhibitions and Crystal Palaces have be- 
come things so common and vulgar that no one would dream 
of assigning them a place in the pages of romance; but it was 
otherwise with the sparkling fabric which that year arose as by 
magic in the heart of the vast Babylon. Thither, all through the 
long summer and far into the autumn, flocked, not Great Jritain 
alone but Europe and the world. 

“Those who entered the palace entered into dreamland. They 
walked through its nave and galleries in a state of semi-con- 
sciousness. You passed from India to Paris, and from -Paris to 
Morocco; you gazed at wondrous tissues from Oriental looms, 
and at trees of gold, whereon hopped and warbled golden birds 
sparkling with rubies and diamonds. Strange beasts grouped 
themselves around you, that seemed alive and busy, as surely 
none but beasts stuffed by German fingers ever busied them- 
selves before. Then the great nave opened to you, with its 
groups of statuary; and as you sat down to rest your bewil- 
dered senses, there broke on your ear organ music so deep and 
thrilling it seemed to cleave your very heart in twain; while a 
strange and nameless perfume floated in the air, making the 
very atmosphere of the place an enchantment. 

““A sensation seized on Norbertine’s heart to which she could 
give no name—a something wherein the ecstasy of admiration 
mingled with horror unspeakable. Horror of what she knew not, 
but, as it seemed, of a viewless Presence which filled the building, 
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and was making known to her a revelation of things whereof 
as yet she had never dreamed, and from which her whole soul 
shrank back. Beauty, indeed, but not the beauty of ‘earth and 
Heaven’; rather a beauty from which God seemed altogether 
divorced, as though she found herself in some new world that 
was not his world, and had not been made by him; whose en- 
chantment, of which she was all the time fully sensible, would 
lead her, did she yield to it, to some awful and unfathomable 


abysS&. . . . 

“What would you say to a prophecy of which to my think- 
ing this scene is the fulfilment?” asked Mr. Payne. “I mean, a 
prophecy in sober earnest; at any rate a description which 
would serve admirably for this very place, written more than 
eighteen centuries ago, and by no less a person than St. John 
the Evangelist. You will find it written in the 18th chapter 
of the Book of Revelation. But first please to remember what 
this building contains; just cast a glance around you, at these 
representatives of ous gay, glittering London. world; and then 
listen to how St. John seems to have beheld and described 
them: 

““* Woe, woe, for that great city of Babylon! Woe for that 
mighty city! for in one hour is her judgment. Woe for her 
with her merchandise of gold and silver, and of precious 
stones, and of pearls, and of fine linen and purple, and of 
silk and of scarlet; and all thyine-wood, and of all vessels 
of ivory, and all manner of vessels of precious stones, and 
of brass, and of iron, and of marble. And her cinnamon, 
and her odors, her ointments and frankincense, and her wine 
and oil, and fine flour and wheat, and sheep, and beasts, and 
horses, and chariots, and slaves, and—here he indicated the 
heaving crowd with a slight, almost imperceptible gesture, and 
dropping his voice to yet a deeper note, concluded, and—¢he 


xo? 


souls of men. 

“But you don’t really mean,” said Annette, “that you think 
those words were meant as a prophecy of the Crystal Palace?” 
“Not precisely,” said Mr. Payne. “ But I think they were meant 
as an epitome of Babylon; and that by Babylon, we may under- 
stand the great seething world of commerce, riches, and prosper- 
ity, which we all love so dearly. And I never enter that huge 
building yonder without feeling that somehow 7¢ also is an epi- 
tome of Babylon. It seems to bring into visible shape and 
color the world, and the spirit of the world; the world in 
all its most gorgeous outside finery; not letting us forget for 
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a moment, either, that this same world is dragging about 
with it slaves and the souls of men. “But, surely,” persisted 
Annette, “you don’t mean that we ought to think the exhibi- 
tion wrong and sinful? I don’t understand it.” “Certainly not, 
my dear young lady,” said Payne, “no more sinful than rid- 
ing on horseback is sinful, and yet I can fancy that if you were 
to take the prophet Elijah to Rotten Row, some fine afternoon 
in the midst of the season, he would regard it as a picture of 
the world of fashion, and perhaps say something strong to the 
riders. I take it there was nothing wrong or sinful in any one 
of the things the Apostle spoke of; but I suppose that in his 
mind they just stood as figures of Pagan Rome, and implied 
the existence of other things that were excessively bad, pride 
and covetousness for instance, and a great deal more which 
makes up what we call ¢he wor/d; a thing which you know, when 
we stand godfathers and godmothers, we hear set down in very 
doubtful company.” * 

I have made this long quotation, because it says much bet- 
ter than I could express it what I wish to bring into view re- 
specting “ The White City.” 

This wonderful creation was a scene of enchantment far sur- 
passing the London exhibition, and the Crystal Palace. It was 
an embodiment of all that is marvellous, beautiful, and fascinat- 
ing in the secular and material civilization of the age. Not 
only by its fairy-like splendor, but also by its fragility and its 
deceptive mimicry of the solid and enduring structures of archi- 
tecture and of works of art in sculptured stone. It was like 
the unsubstantial fabric of a dream, and fitly enough vanished 
more suddenly than it arose, leaving nothing behind it but ashes. 

I shall not be understood as condemning the Chicago Exhi- 
bition, since I have employed that imaginary person, Mr. Payne, 
to express my real sentiments on the subject. Nor do I con- 
demn the grand achievements in every kind of material science 
and art of our modern civilization, the world of the present age, 
as evil and wicked. I make no pessimistic lamentation upon the 
state of humanity in its actual condition of intellectual, moral, 
political, and social development, as an apostasy and a diabolical 
kingdom in its essential elements and positive constituent 
principles. We have the authority of Holy Scripture for the 
statement that “there is no kingdom of hell on the earth” (Ws- 
dom i. 4). My contention is this: not that there is evil, but 


* Aroer, the Story of a Vocation, by the author of Urie/, p. 220. Both these stories are 
warmly recommended to all our readers. 
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that there is a total shortcoming in all this grand and splendid 
civilization. It does not suffice; to say nothing of the spiritual 
and eternal good, the summum bonum, for the truest and most 
genuine temporal and earthly welfare and happiness of nations 
and of the people, for whom all political and social order is, or 
at any rate ought to be established, and to whose benefit all 
achievements of human genius in the intellectual, moral, and 
practical spheres are subordinate. 

The history of the world teaches us, that the welfare and 
happiness of the people have been to a great extent sacrificed to 
the selfish interests of that small minority in whose hands power 
and wealth have been concentrated ; and even more, that a large 
portion of the people have often been doomed to endure a 
heavy burden of oppression and misery. At present, there is a 
loud and universal demand throughout Christendom for the 
recognition of the rights of the people. There is a deep and 
widespread sentiment that the true and good civilization must 
have for its chief end to make the whole mass of the people as 
happy and contented as the conditions of human life on the 
earth render practically attainable. The statement is continually 
repeated that there is a great tide of what is called democracy 
setting in, which must prove in the long run to be irresistible, 
and which is destined to sweep away many of the mighty fabrics 
of past ages which are still partly in existence and retaining 
much of their ancient solidity and strength. 

To a considerable extent I share in this belief of a great 
popular upheaval of the political and social order, and sympa- 
thize in the sentiment which is favorable to it. It is, at all 
events, unavoidable; it is impossible to resist and turn it back; 
and the only hope either for the cause of true civilization or 
that of true liberty, is in the right direction and- guidance of the 
movement. 

This is the great question at issue, Can civilization and liberty 
be reconciled and united, and if so, in what way? Lord 
Macaulay expressed the fear that they would come into serious 
collision and conflict, to the great detriment of whichever side 
should be the undermost. I should say, that it would be to 
the fatal injury of both. A form of civilization which can only 
exist and thrive on the ruin of liberty is not that genuine and 
adequate civilization which is necessary for the welfare of 
nations, and of the people who are the principal, the most 
valuable, and the most important part of every nation. 

There is a great conflict now in some European countries 
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between their dominant civilization and parties among the 
people hostile to some of its constituent parts or to its founda- 
tions. The most extreme of these enemies of the existing order 
of things, nihilists and anarchists, have become so violent, reck- 
less, and dangerous that repressive measures of a most strin- 
gent character are thought necessary in self-defence. But there 
is a much more serious cause for anxiety and foreboding of 
coming evil in a deep and widespread discontent and disaffec- 
tion among the masses of laboring men. 

In our own republic, we have as yet had very little to suffer 
or to fear from anarchists. The outbreak in Chicago was hap- 
pily suppressed in a summary manner. We have had to deplore 
two atrocious crimes similar to those which anarchists have per- 
petrated in Europe, the assassination of two of our Presidents. 
But these were not the outcome of secret and desperate con- 
spiracies for the overthrow of our government and the abolition 
of all law and order. Nevertheless, our troubles have been 
serious and are threatening; and at bottom they are the same 
with those popular movements which are making the great sea 
of the civilized world to heave and swell. 

The people are uneasy and restless, and as a certain kind 
and amount of knowledge, a capacity and activity of thought 
and reasoning, an increased sense of the power which they pos- 
sess through the generally diffused elective franchise, permeate 
and penetrate more and more the great mass of the people, the 
problem of reconciling civilization with liberty becomes more 
and more difficult. 

It is a notorious and a sad fact, that the preservation of law 
and order in our own country, for the last twenty-five years, 
not to speak of the riots of an earlier period, has depended on 
the employment of military force. The great Columbian year, 
with its enthusiastic celebrations, its magnificent pageants, its 
magniloquent congresses, its ‘White City” for which language 
fails to find an adequate epithet, ended with financial disaster, 
distress of labor, alarm of capital, the Chicago outbreak, and 
the signs of a more general and destructive earthquake through- 
out the country, in the midst of which the White City went up 
in flame and smoke. 

I do not pretend to pass any judgment on the causes of these 
disturbances, on questions of politics, sociology, commerce and 
manufactures. I make no judgment on individuals or corpora- 
tions. I leave all these matters to statesmen, publicists, teachers 
of ethics, and others who are, or who think they are, competent 
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to discuss them. Some things are, however, clear to my mind, 
as obvious in the light of common sense, and of the first, most 
certain principles of political and social ethics. One is, that 
riotous and violent assaults on property, persons, and the opera- 
tions of business and commerce, all resistance to law and its 
officers in the legitimate discharge of their duty, are criminal. 
Another thing is, that the possession of despotic authority 
over large organizations of men, by individuals, who have no such 
authority from the law, is mischievous, utterly undemocratic, and 
anti-American. The violence of mobs and the conspiracies of 
the enemies of law and order must be put down by all the 
force which any government possesses, and so far as necessary 
by the imprisonment or execution of offenders, by the bayonet, 
the rifle and the cannon. The rights of individuals, of corpora- 
tions, of property, of commerce, of the community, must be 
maintained and protected, at whatever cost of money and blood, 
even though some innocent persons may unavoidably suffer with 
the guilty. ; 

I think that every patriotic American citizen ought to 
regard with grateful approbation the wise and firm conduct of 
the President, and the high civil and military officers acting 
under his direction, in suppressing the incipient rebellion at 
Chicago and elsewhere. The same praise is due to several 
governors of States for their conduct in some previous disor- 
derly outbreaks. Assuredly, the French and Italian govern- 
ments are justified in adopting all the stringent measures which 
are necessary, in a temporary emergency, for the suppression of 
anarchism. 

Here, the late crisis has happily passed by, and it is matter 
of congratulation that there has been so little bloodshed or 
destruction of property. 

But the serious question arises whether our national and 
state governments must permanently depend on military force; 
whether law, order, and civilization are to be perpetually sus- 
tained by the bayonet, the rifle, and the cannon. If this be so, 
the objections to a constant emplpyment of the militia in ardu- 
ous military service are so numerous and weighty that the 
present number of our regular soldiers must be at least quad- 
rupled. If this be necessary, let it be so. If peace and order 
cannot be maintained in Europe without the vast armies which are 
such a burden on the nations and are regarded as such a great 
evil, it is necessary to submit. If liberty must be restricted as 
a safeguard against lawlessness and anarchy, this is a lesser evil 
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than the destruction of civilization. Liberty is worthless, and 
the world is worthless considered from a worldly point of view, 
without civilization. It is impossible for civilized nations to 
relapse into any kind of barbarism except that which is the 
most degraded and odious. Lawlessness and anarchy would 
make the world a desert. Oriental despotism, the iron rule of 
the Roman emperors, the autocratic monarchy which the 
Stuarts strove to establish on the ruins of the liberties of Eng- 
land, would be preferable to the Reign of Terror of the French 
Revolution made permanent. 

But, would it be possible to maintain for a long time such a 
despotic form of civilization, depending on military force, and 
in despite of the will of the people? The soldiers must be 
taken from the people. They either enlist voluntarily, as here 
and in England, or they are forced to serve, as in other coun- 
tries. How, in the long run, can an army taken from the 
people be made an instrument of enforcing an unwilling sub- 
jection to a thoroughly unpopular government? If compulsion 
must be used in order to keep up an army, it is only by the 
army itself that the force can be applied to the mass of the 
people for recruiting the army. And suppose that the army 
itself, composed of soldiers drafted against their own will into 
service, should revolt, what becomes of the power of despotic 
coercion ? 

Although, therefore, that military despotism which Lord 
Macaulay forebodes and predicts for this country, and which 
there is just as much reason to forbode for the whole civilized 
world, would be a lesser evil than anarchy, it is an impossible 
alternative. That is to say, in the sense of a stable, orderly, 
and permanent organization of civilized, prosperous, and flour- 
ishing nations. 

It is impossible that those nations of Christendom where a 
reasonable amount of true liberty has gained possession, can 
continue to exist and prosper, by the sacrifice of their liberty 
to their civilization. Even that empire which is the most 
despotic of all, the Russian, specially if it should, in alliance 
with France, become a still greater Power than it is, must 
seriously modify its autocratic institutions. 

Gonstitutions and governments cannot have any other stable 
and solid foundation upon which they can continue to repose 
securely, and to build for centuries to come, than the consent, 
the will, the cordial and patriotic devotion of the people. 

I cannot endorse Lord Macaulay’s gloomy prediction for 
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America, or believe that our glorious and beloved republic is 
doomed to see its starry banner go down, either in the abyss of 
anarchy, or in the gulf of despotism. 

Neither can I believe that the great nations of Europe are 
doomed to be shattered in pieces during the next cefitury by 
he shock of the conflict which is supposed to be impending 
between civilization and liberty. 

Where lies the opposition between these two great powers? 
it is necessary to examine each one more closely, in order to 
answer this question. 

And first, what is that great rising tide of popular move- 
ment, generally called democracy; and what its aim and ten- 
dency? Is it a gradual and slow revolution directed against 
that monarchical and aristocratic system which succeeded the 
feudal system at the end of the medizval period, in order to 
establish in every nation a republican form of polity based on 
popular suffrage, similar to that which exists in America and in 
France? Is it probable that this end, which undoubtedly many 
who lead or follow the democratic movement have in view, will 
be accomplished in the future? If it is accomplished, will the 
people be content, and political and social order be established 
in peace? Where, then, is there any cause of war between 
liberty and civilization? 

There can be no doubt that political power, to some extent 
in actual exercise, and to a greater extent latent, has passed 
into the possession of the people, within the last two centuries, 
and thus that democracy has encroached on the ancient 
domain of monarchy and oligarchy. Political constitutions have 
been modified and are likely to be still further modified by 
an increase in the relative strength of the democratic element. 
The nations of America are republics and must remain repub- 
lics. France is a republic, and the day of monarchy is, so far 
as we can see, over for that country. Belgium is essentially a 
republic. England is practically a republic, with some remnants 
of the ancient monarchy and aristocracy still surviving, but the 
real and ruling sovereignty actually in the people represented 
by the House of Commons and the Ministry. Italy, which is 
now in the same category, may probably become formally a 
republic, or a confederation of republics, without prejudice to 
the civil rights and the independence of the Pope. What the 
future has in reserve for Germany, Austria, and Russia can 
only be matter for conjecture, so far as their form of civil 
polity is concerned. Only one thing can be predicted with cer- 
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tainty; viz., that their stability and prosperity will depend on 
the loyalty of their people, which can only be secured by 
administering the government for their good and giving them a 
large share in it through a judicious extension of the right of 
suffrage, a right which they already enjoy in a certain measure 
in Germany and Austria. 

It is no adequate explanation of the great movement of the 
people to call it a movement toward a democratic or republican 
form of civil polity. The form is not the essential thing. The 
ultimate and permanent seat of sovereignty is in the /olttica/ 
people, constituted by an organic law. It is hard to say which 
are the most absurd; the theories of ultra-monarchists or those 
of ultra-democrats. There is no direct natural or divine right 
of sovereignty in kings; neither is there any in the numerical 
multitude of men alone, or of men and women together. The 
sovereignty of kings proceeds originally from the organic law 
of the political people, and so also does the equal right of all 
citizens, where it exists, to exercise their elective franchise. 
Every legitimate government has a divine sanction, and the 
President of the United States has just as much of a divine 
right as the Emperor of Germany. 

The welfare of a nation and its people does not absolutely 
require in every case and always, either monarchy, oligarchy, 
or democracy. Either one of these forms of government is ca- 
pable in its own nature of being a good polity. Aristotle says 
that the only bad kinds of rule are irresponsible tyranny, and 
ochlocracy, z.¢., mob-rule. Practically, the best form is one in 
which the monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical elements 
are suitably mixed and combined. In particular cases, that 
form is good which is well suited to the age and country, and 
the best is that which is best suited. For us, there can be no 
doubt that we have the best and the only possible political 
constitution; which may God preserve from the tampering 
hands of demagogues and doctrinaires. 

It is on the good administration of government that the 
welfare of the people depends, and from maladministration, the 
abuse of power, that their miseries have in great part pro- 
ceeded. 

The meaning of the great popular movement, therefore, is 
chiefly a striving for relief from the neglect or abuse of power 
and privilege, to the detriment of the people, and for securing 
their rights and their welfare. Now, if republican forms are 
alone sufficient to secure this end, why is it that there is dis- 
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content in our own country? Why is anarchism rife in 
France, as well as nihilism in Russia? What is the matter 
with Italy, over whose brilliant prospects such a trumpeting 
was made, when Rome was captured and made the capital of 
the united kingdom, with the king enthroned in the Quirinal ? 
Why was a bomb thrown into the hall of the French legisla- 
ture, Carnot assassinated, and an attempt made to assassinate 
Crispi? 

We must turn our attention now to the civilization with 
which anarchism is engaged in a deadly warfare. Is there any- 
thing wrong in this civilization? Is it in any way a cause 
provoking this deadly hostility ? 

A more fundamental and important question is this: Is 
there anything in modern civilization giving at least a plausible 
reason for an opposition and a conflict on the part of the 
people? Is liberty rightly understood, is the popular movement 
considered in those principles and ends which have at least 
some appearance of being good and reasonable, in opposition to 
civilization and irreconcilable? 

Surely, the cause of true liberty, the cause of the people, in 
so far as it is a just cause, ought not to be in irreconcilable 
opposition with that civilization which is genuine, and adequate 
to its end, the welfare and improvement of the people, of 
nations, of the state, of society, of humanity in general. 

I have, at the outset, expressed the opinion, that the 
material and secular civilization of which The White City is a 
symbol is radically defective and inadequate. I have no space 
left in which to explain and advocate this opinion. I must 
therefore break off abruptly, and leave my readers to think out 
this very grave and important matter for themselves, with the 
help of what others have written or may write on the same 
subject. 
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AN HEIRESS UNIVERSITY. 


SHE halo of glorious memories which surrounds 
the name of Douai will never pale. For a time 
it had been dimmed and obscured by the cloud 
of irreligion, but it is again gleaming in the 
aurora of a happier day in France. Lille is the 

heiress of Douai, and formally nominated by the highest spirit- 
ual authority to carry on the work of that fine old Alma 
Mater. She inherits the treasure of four centuries of renown. 
The aroma of illustrious decades suffuses the heirloom; the 
light of the greatest council of the church flashes resplendently 
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over the valley of 
Time as we look 
back on the old 
foundation. Let 
is salute Lille, and 
wish her length of 
days, and riches 
of learning, and 
wisdom, and holi- 
1ess, in her new 
departure as the 
heiress and suc- 
cessor of queenly 
Douai! 

For the inau- 
guration of a 
brighter day for 
religion in France 
the Catholic world 
is indebted to the 
broadly enlighten- 
ed policy of the 
present great Pon- 
tiff. He has con- 
vinced the French 
government and 
people that there 
is no hostility be- 
tween the church 
and the form of 
government which 
the people have 
chosen, and so re- 
moved all grounds 
of distrust. Events 
have spoken with 
stern and incon- 
trovertible logic 
in favor of the 
cause of religion. 
Even the most 
obstinate and un- 
yielding agnostics 
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have confessed that a policy of irreligion is a fatal one for the 
safety of the Republic. Like Danton, they find, if there were 
never really a God, the necessities of human society would de- 
mand the establishment of one. ‘“ Although I am not a mem- 
ber of any sect, religious or irreligious,” said the French Minis- 
ter of Public Worship, M. Spuller, the other day, “I regard the 
present Pope as a man worthy of the deepest respect. The 
Republic must no longer lay itself open to the charge of in- 
terfering with freedom of conscience; the new spirit that must 
guide us is that of charity, humanity, and toleration.” 

In view of such declarations as these—declarations accepted 
by the overwhelming majority in the French Chambers, more- 
over—is there not reason to anticipate a great future for Lille? 
and not only for Lille, but for the four other universities which 
may almost be called Catholic in France? And what a marvel- 
lous change do we not find from the cast-iron methods of 
Napoleon and the glacial period of the secular University 
which succeeded, in the new conditions which environ the 
struggle for higher Catholic education in the country foremost 
for Catholicity, foremost for infidelity, of all the nations! 
When we consider that barely one century has elapsed since 
her twenty splendid universities went down in the awful 
tornado of the Revolution, in one dismal wreck, we must own 
that the back swing of Time’s pendulum has not been long 
delayed. The lesson afforded is the value of patience and the 
steadfast pursuit of truth and justice as the twin stars of 
human policy, despite all dangers and all provocations to the 
contrary. 

It was to the break-down of the military system of France 
in 1870-71, that the first concession was due. The pride of the 
human intellect was never on a pinnacle so high as in the 
French university system. It was here that science and phi- 
losophy met to say their last word to tne human race; this was 
the xe plus ultra. All learning was concentrated here, to de- 
volute and flow down and permeate every lower grade of the 
body politic as the will of the intellect of France, uncontami- 
nated by any contact with religion. But what an awful 
awakening! Never had human presumption so tremendous a set- 
back. The whole system crumbled at the touch of stern reality, 
when the crash came. It was the superior education of the 
German armies, officers and men, which caused the defeat and 
humiliation and dismemberment of France; and this superior 
education was not imparted in antagonism to, but in conjunc 
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tion with religion. It took a long time to make the discovery, 
and a still longer time to confess it. Vanity is still the most 
potent factor in the French national mind. But it appears to 
be dawning on that mind at last that there is nothing to be 
lost by the admission of religion, something perhaps to be 
gained. 

It is at Lille that the new spirit of the time is being most 
favorably felt. Much of this is due to its origin and locality. 


AMPHITHEATRE, FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Its proximity to Douai gives it the prestige of inheritance. 
Its location amidst the pious and _ steadfast Catholics of 
Flanders, some of the staunchest and most devoted children of 
the church, secures it a generous loyalty of support. 

“Les Facultés Catholiques de Lille” have already taken 
their place, not only alongside the University of France, but 
even among the institutions of higher Catholic education, no 
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matter where. By reason of its intrinsic worth the university 
merits more than the casual inspection of a tourist, but its 
unique position as the only fully equipped Catholic university 
in France, and especially as being the successor of the old 
schools at Douai, entitles it to attention. 

Lille was established in 1877. With it, and after a lapse 
of eighty years, Catholic universities began to revive in France. 
In 1793 the anarchical force of the Revolution destroyed the 
university of Douai. It was one of the last of twenty-three 
French Catholic universities given over to the demons of 
destruction. Then began the long period in French history 
which, though glorious in many ways, has been sad and dis- 
astrous for the faith in the country. Napoleon centralized all; 
the school as well as the church lost its autonomy. Education 
fell into the hands of the government, and in the course of 
time, whatsoever may have been its exterior form, the govern- 
ment became the possession of the Masonic lodge. The vio- 
lent separation of theology from all other branches of learning 
attempted by the Revolution in the beginning was widened 
and perfected by the subsequent acts of the government. The 
church and the school were made strange to each other, for 
education was godless, and the educated hardly less so. New 
schools of literature and science rose up, rich in ardor and 
erudition, but pagan. Soon, however, those who sought to 
civilize by instruction alone found that their error was griev- 
ous. The discoveries of science and the masterpieces of lite- 
rature conspired to demolish the very civilization that through 
them the new schools sought to establish. In presence of that 
want of morality there were ever a few great souls who called 
upon the Chambers to return in a greater or less degree to the 
church. Their influence, and the disinterested pages of some 
writer or scientist whose study and reflection led him to 
recognize the church as the one body able to cope with anar- 
chy and revolution, and the liberty of education as the only 
means to do it, induced the jealous government to deal out 
tardy and parsimonious justice to the body of Catholic agi- 
tators. In 1833 primary education was declared free, and in 
1848 collegiate instruction ceased likewise to be a monopoly of 
the government. 

_ After the Franco-Prussian war the struggle entered upon a 
new phase. The Catholics, hitherto indifferent or discouraged, 
while applauding the individual efforts of a Lamennais, a La- 
cordaire, or a Veuillot, did nothing together. But in 1872 there 
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was, so to speak, 
a unanimous up- 
rising, and the 
success of the agi- 
tation depended 
no longer on the 
cracious indul- 
cence of a patron 
in the opposite 
camp. The gov- 
ernment yielded 
to the imperious 
exaction of a 
strong party, and 
in 1874 Catholic 
France hailed the 
complete emanci- 
pation of educa- 
tion. 

At present Lille 
may be described 
as in a state of 
gradual develop- 
ment. In No- 
vember, 1874, ‘the 
first course of law 
was established at 
Lille. On the 
12th of July of 
the year follow- 
ing Marshal Mc- 
Mahon, then pre- 
sident of the Re- 
public, proclaimed 
the following law: 
“ Instruction in the 
superior grades is 
free.” This sound- 
ed well, but after- 
wards followed 
modifying clauses 
that restricted this 
liberty considera- 
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bly. For instance, in the conferring of degrees in secondary 
grades the state reserved all power to itself. In regard to higher 
instruction it reserved the right of a moral surveillance, the privi- 
lege of arranging the programmes of studies, and the presidency 
and preponderance of the mixed jury before which the candidates 
for degrees were to be examined. Such legislation seemed dis- 
couraging. Nevertheless, by the active co-operation of the dio- 
ceses of Cambrai and Arras, and by private subscription, over 
seven million francs were soon at the disposal of the commis- 
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CHAPELLE MAISON DE FAMILLE, ST. LOUIS. 


sion, besides rich collections of books, amounting to more than 
eighty thousand volumes. 

On the 18th of January, 1877, the formal organization took 
place. The Cardinals of Cambrai and Mechlin presided at the 
imposing ceremony, and in a papal bull were conveyed the 
congratulations and recognition of the Sovereign Pontiff. In a 
letter addressed to Cardinal Langénieux, in 1888, Leo XIII. 
makes this emphatic declaration: “I consider the cause of the 
University of Lille zy cause, and those who oppose it injure 
the apple of my eye.” 

Lille now possesses the five complete faculties of theology, 
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law, medicine, philosophy and letters, and science. In the’ 
comparatively few years of its existence a library of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand volumes has been founded, and 
buildings erected to the value of four millions of dollars. These 
buildings are situated on the finest boulevard of the city. In 
architecture they follow somewhat the new Flemish style, and, 
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THE LIBRARY. 


besides being fire-proof, are fitted with all modern improve- 
ments. Four hospitals, a botanical garden, and an immense 
medical. and anatomical museum are at the disposal of the 
medical students. 

Among its professors may be mentioned first of all the 
Rector Magnificus, Mgr. Baunard, well known even to Ameri- 
cans as the author of many works, among which are several 
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‘famous biographies ; the Very Rev. Canon Didiot, not less cele. 
brated as a littérateur than as a theologian, now occupying the 
chair of moral theology; Dr. Moureau, dean of the university, 
and Dr. Quillet, professor of dogma; in the faculty of medi- 
cine Dr. Henri Duret, whose reputation as a chirurgeon and 
biologist is international; M. De Labroue in the department of 
law; M. De Margerie in that of philosophy, and M. Jules 
Chautard as a scientist. 

The students of theology live in the seminary and are 
under the direction of the Lazarist fathers. The dormitory sys- 
tem for the other students is quite unique. Three immense 
buildings have been constructed and fitted with all the neces- 
saries, as well as billiard and amusement rooms. Here the stu- 
dent can hire rooms, take his meals, and live the quiet life of a 
collegian. If he prefer, however, and his parents do not 
object, he may choose his own boarding place in the city. 
These “ Maisons de Famille,” as they are called, are under the 
immediate supervision of the university authorities. 

A few words about the exterior and location of the univer- 
sity. As one descends the aristocratic Boulevard Vauban he is 
struck as the Gothic city, composed of the university buildings, 
comes into view. The idea of a university to an English-speak- 
ing person is associated with that of grand structures set apart 
in a handsome park, with trees and gardens round about. It is 
not so on the Continent. The grand names so familiar to us, 
Louvain, Innsbriick, the Sorbonne, and, in fact, all the old 
universities, have their material realization, so to speak, in cold, 
uninviting buildings that cause no little disappointment to the 
pilgrim from “outremer.” Not so at Lille; turrets, fantastic 
gables, sculptured windows and porticoes, are profuse on the 
Gothic buildings of the university. One passes them all—the big 
academic hotel, E-shaped, with the chapel and the aula maxima 
still in projection, wherein law, letters, and theology are lodged; 
the library, with its 180,000 volumes; the faculty of sciences and 
the industrial schools; three colleges—maisons de famille, as 
they are called—for the accommodation of students; the facul- 
ty of medicine, which in a period of ten years, with money 
collected in devoted Flanders, saw six large establishments 
rise up and form a city in themselves, viz., the faculty building, 
with its dissecting hall and large amphitheatre, surrounded by 
the botanical gardens; the hospital St. Camille, for men; St. 
Ann’s Maternity Hospital and the Midwifery School; the Dis- 
pensary St. Raphael and St. Anthony's Children’s Hospital. 
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There are two other establishments, more or less in connection 
with the medical department: the city hospital De la Charité 
and the Insane Asylum, in the suburbs. There are at present 
eighty professors and six hundred students at the university. 
The number increases rapidly from year to year with the grow- 
ing name of the institution. They are from all parts of the 
country, while the strangers in attendance represent Canada, 
the United States, and half the nations of Europe. 

In a speech at Paris before the Catholic Congress in 1892, 
Mgr. Baunard, answering a reproach of rashness in the estab- 
lishment of the university, said: “We Catholics of the north 
have only one excuse to offer—faith. We have faith in God, 
and all is grandiose, for it is for him. We have faith in our 
friends, and all is noble, for their charity is such.” 

Statistics show that the proportion of successful candidates 
in law, medicine, science, and letters from Lille, at the state 
examinations, is higher than that obtained by any of the official 
universities. 

“Lille will live and will prosper,” declared the renowned 
Catholic orator, M. Chesnelong. “God has not aroused the en- 
thusiasm of a noble and generous people, he has not provoked 
so many efforts and encouraged so much sacrifice, nor gathered 
together so many noble buildings, in order to raise up a tomb 
for the Catholics of the north of France.” 
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THE PEST. 


By J. L. SPALDING. 


* 


(From the German of Hermann Lingg 


4 HUDDER, O World! I am the Pest: 
I visit every land, 
On every home my seal is pressed, 
In my dark eye Death is expressed, 
And murderous is my hand. 


From Asia’s strand forward I sweep 
Through murky heavens flying: 
In Mecca, where the pilgrims keep 
Their vigils, I my harvest reap, 
And watch the living dying. 


O’er hill and vale and mountain high 
With palmer’s staff I go, 
Turning about my hungry eye: 
Wherever human dwellings lie 
I make a house of woe. 


The greatest of Death’s captains I, 
The fatal foe of all: 

Famine and war follow my cry, 

And mother’s wail when I pass by, 
Throwing on earth a pall. 


There is no help. To fly is vain, 

I am more swift than wind: 
My breath blows over the wide plain— 
Lo, countless multitudes are slain 

And in their coffins shrined. 


The merchant brings me in rich wares 
To deck his blooming wife; 
He laughs and drinks, for nothing cares; 
Then from his satin-cushioned chairs 
I rise and take his life. 





THE PEST. 


No rock-built castle is too high 
For me, no hut too low: 
Upon youth’s downy cheek I sigh, 
And with the bloom of health forth fly, 
Leaving behind Death’s woe. 


The eye on which my shadow falls 
Will never more see light: 

The wine I pour is flat and palls, 

My food is meat for cannibals, 
And all I touch I blight. 


In Tartary I slew the khan; 
In India’s perfumed isles 
Killed negro prince and Mussulman ; 
And through the night in Ispahan 
The dog the corpse defiles. 


In the far north amid hoar frost 

_A noble harbor lies: 

There I a ship with storm uptossed 

And made of all a holocaust, 
Glutting my cruel eyes. 


In all the streets lie dead on dead, 
While days and months go by; 

As from the desert, life has fled. 

In after years it shall be said— 
Death’s city here we spy. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN AN ANGLICAN SEMINARY. 
By REV. CLARENCE A. WALWORTH. 
CHAPTER V. 


Students’ Missionary Society —“ A Heathen Chinee.”—An Oriental Bishop.—A 
Bishop to the Orientals —Kzip's Heroes.—Henry Martyn.—Heber. 





f HE opening of my second year at the seminary 
found me in many respects unchanged from what 
I had been twelve months before. In regard to 
the diversities of faith and opinion which existed 
mi among Episcopalians it would have been hard 
to classify me. I could no longer be called an Evangelical. 
The scales had fallen from my eyes. Luther was no longer a 
hero. The reading of D’Aubigné’s history had left him mirrored 
to my mind as an ambitious, restless, and dogged man, but one 
whose loud professions were shamed by duplicity, while his pri- 
vate life showed grovelling instincts inconsistent with a man in- 
spired by a divine influence. And so it was in some degree 
with all the other reformers I knew of. Whatever good there 
might be in them, they shone no longer like stars in my sky, 
and with me they carried no authority. Nevertheless I was still 
Protestant, and in my eyes the Reformation continued to wear a 
certain providential character. It had proved, I thought, a good 
broom. The same hands that wielded the broom had also 
moved away much useless furniture. 

Some of the Tractarians in England loved to call themselves 
“ Apostolicals,’” and there was a good deal about their move- 
ment which seemed to be apostolical. William George Ward, 
one of the leaders of this stamp in England, in his J/deal of a 
Christian Church, proposes as a practical test to show whether a 
church is apostolical or not, to load the existing framework 
with all possible good. “If it will bear it, all is well. If not, 
God himself has solved for us the question and the system 
breaks down of itself.” 

I had long felt a strong calling to missionary work. If the 
Anglican Church lent itself zealously and generously to mission- 
ary labors, it afforded at once a strong test of her genuineness 
and opened to me a field in which I could joyfully labor. The 
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General Seminary had its missionary society. I had joined it 
at the beginning of my course, and I commenced this, my sec- 
ond year, with a new interest in its meetings. I was elected 
president of this society. Its members took much pleasure in 
reading such accounts as they could procure concerning church 
missions in foreign parts, and we discussed them at our meet- 
ings. 

At one of these meetings we were favored with the atten- 
dance of a church missionary from China. He entertained us 
with an account of that country and of the wide field there 
opened to missionary enterprise. He had little, however, to say 
of any actual converts made, or of any very tangible influence 
exerted upon the inhabitants. He had brought home with him, 
at the expense of the Church Missionary Society, a Chinese who 
was, he told us, a man of note in his own country, a scientist 
and of remarkable intelligence. This yellow gentleman, he ac- 
knowledged, was no Christian and gave no evidence of any ten- 
dency in that direction. He made some disturbance during the 
missionary’s address by his restlessness. Our meeting was in the 
seminary chapel. The organ there excited the curiosity of the 
Chinaman, and, without any apparent sense of discourtesy, he 
left his seat among the auditors to examine the organ, looking 
over and sounding the keys with great care, and kneeling down 
behind the box to scrutinize the pipes and the complicated 
action. Under these circumstances the lecture could not last 
long. We were all collected very soon about him, much amused 
by his movements. He laughed with great delight, and made 
various signs to show how well he understood the character of 
the instrument and how its work was done. 

In point of fact this Chinese philosopher on exhibition at 
our meeting had nothing whatever to do with missionary labor 
in China. Any Chinese curiosity in a show-box would have an- 
swered the same purpose. When the missionary wanted audi- 
ences he helped to draw. It paid him also to lend his services 
in this way, yellow skin, slanted eyes, and pig-tail, to the Church 
Missionary Society. It was not a little disappointing to many 
earnest minds in our society, that this sight of a Chinaman was 
about all that our memories could retain of the lecture on 
missionary experience in China. 

The Church Missionary Society, however, scores a better 
point against other Protestants, or thinks so, when a live bishop 
of any kind whatever appears from the East. It was about 
this time that Mar Yohannan, a Nestorian bishop from the moun- 
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tains of Ooroomiah, was introduced to the notice of American 
Protestants. He came over to this country under the auspices 
of the American Board of Missions, and was received with 
great acclamation by pious Presbyterians everywhere. He was 
no convert to anything, but he hobnobbed very comfortably with 
his new friends and made a good thing of it. I saw him at 
Saratoga. He spent some days at our house, on my father’s in- 
vitation, and was a great curiosity. My mother was quite de- 
lighted to receive him as a guest. It seemed to her a blessing 
to have him. His friendly connection with foreign missionaries 
was in her mind an all-sufficient guarantee. Everything about 
him seemed right to her, except that he was an inveterate 
smoker. She abominated smoking as something irreligious at 
least, if not wicked. He was quite satisfied, however, to pass 
the greater part of his time on the front piazza, where he could 
smoke freely. His Nestorianism did not seem to need repairing, 
but his clothing did, and the girls of the family set themselves 
to work to make him a new outfit. I remember well the great 
glee with which they surveyed the immense amount of blue 
cloth necessary to sew up into trousers. 

A theory was started that Mar Yohannan and his people 
were descended from the lost tribes of Israel, and this was a 
great boom for the American Board. These, it must be remem- 
bered, were the days of Charlotte Elizabeth—‘‘ Old Crazy Bess,” 
as McMaster was pleased to call her in his irreverent style. 
She was then still living. Her writings were in wide circulation, 
and Protestant piety had been excited to the highest pitch of 
interest in all that regarded Israelites, and everything that looked 
forward to the conversion of the Jews. Episcopalian Protestants 
also, at least those of the high-church school, were much inter- 
ested in Mar Yohannan for peculiar reasons of their own. He 
was a bishop, and, although schismatical in worship and hereti- 
cal in faith, had an undoubted succession from the Apostles. 
Several of their bishops sought out interviews with him-and en- 
deavored to draw from him some expressions recognizing a 
fraternity of this kind. So far as I remember their efforts were 
unsuccessful. Mar Yohannan knew very well on which side his 
bread was buttered, and either evaded their questions or put 
them to confusion by replies more consonant with the Evangeli- 
cal tone of the Presbyterian missionaries with whom he con- 
sorted. 

The greater part of the students at the seminary were not 
merely Episcopalians in name, but strongly attached to that 
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feature of church government which divides their organization 
into dioceses with a bishop at the head of each diocese, with 
presbyters and deacons under these as distinct orders of the 
clergy. The majority of them, indeed, believed this feature 
of their church to be not only a thing of divine institution, 
but necessary to constitute a true Christian ministry. They 
believed in the necessity of an apostolic succession. To constitute 
this succession it is necessary that a bishop's official right to repre- 
sent Christ should be traceable back to the Apostles, through an 
uninterrupted series of ordinations. This taken alone, without an 
historical union of belief and a visible brotherhood in obedience to 
one rule, is, to be sure, a very slender thread. It separates them 
very little from the confused crowd of Protestants with whom in 
doctrine they agree so closely. It assimilates them very slightly to 
the ancient church from which they differ so widely. On the other 
hand, their difference from all Oriental schismatics is as wide as 
ever. There is no community of faith between them, and yet Epis- 
copalians are wel] known to be proud of a certain supposed unity 
with these ancient Eastern churches. 

What I have said is enough to account for the general 
interest taken by Episcopalians in Dr. Southgate, who became a 
very prominent figure in the religious world at the very time when 
Tractarianism was at its height. He was sent to Constantinople 
as an Episcopalian missionary in 1840. He was called home 
and sent back again in 1844, with the valuable title of bishop 
attached to his name. It was hoped by this means to establish 
an alliance, or at least to manifest some sort of unity, between 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Greek churches of the 
Eastern world. 

We students of the seminary became much interested in 
Dr. Southgate, and particularly those of us who belonged to the 
missionary society at Chelsea. It seemed to present high hopes 
to all those of us especially who looked forward to a missionary 
life as one that might become our own. Dr. Southgate was 
made ready to appear at Constantinople with all the prestige 
attaching to the rank of bishop. We, too, might soon follow, 
and under the shadow of his apostolic powers gather in Greeks, 
Armenians, Nestorians, to—well, it is hard to say what! These 
Oriental churches had a real antiquity, and an acknowledged 
episcopate, which we had not. If they took us into partnership 
it would set us up. In return for this brotherly embrace we 
could communicate to them that superior spirituality which we 
had derived from Protestantism. 

VOL, LIX.— 52 
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All this seems to me, of course, very foolish, very dreamy 
and very unpractical now. In our seminary, however, at that 
time, it did not seem so. There was plenty of matter in this 
mission to Constantinople to excite young hearts to a high 
enthusiasm. I do not remember that Carey, McMaster, or 
Everett, or any advanced Tractarians, took much stock in it. 

I may as well at once say here by way of anticipation that 
Bishop Southgate’s mission to Constantinople proved to be a great 
failure. He was not recognized by Eastern Christians as a bishop, 
or as differing essentially from other Protestant missionaries. He 
only succeeded in raising a war of recrimination between himself 
and Presbyterian or Congregational missionaries who had preced- 
ed him in that field. And this war was fought over again before 
the American public. I will give the history of it. It helped to 
hurry forward some anxious hearts on their way to Rome. 

It has already been said that Bishop Southgate began his 
missionary labors at Constantinople in 1840, at which time he 
was a priest. From October, 1840, he continued his services 
there as bishop. In 1850 he resigned his charge and returned 
to America. We know of no mission since to replace it. No 
mention is made of any in the Church Almanac and Year Book 
for 1892. It will throw light upon the hopes and disappoint- 
ments of many hearts, both in the seminary and outside of it, to 
give some little detail of the position of Dr. Southgate at Con- 
stantinople, and of the circumstances that made his mission 
fruitless. Much of its history can be found in printed pam- 
phlets of the time. One of these is entitled 4 Vindication of 
the Rev. Horatio Southgate. This pamphlet, issued for the 
information of members of the bishop’s own denomination in 
the United States, contains not only a vindication of his con- 
duct against charges made by the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, but also counter-charges against the Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries in that city. In answer to this was published a 
“Reply” reviewing the whole history of the quarrel. 

According to the bishop’s statements the Congregationalist 
missionaries at Constantinople had so far concealed their real 
character that an impression generally prevailed among the 
Armenians that they were clergymen of the English Church and 
were for some time supposed to be bishops. This impression 
was strengthened by their assuming the Episcopalian clerical 
dress, using the Common Prayer Book, making the sign of the 
cross in Baptism, and other like practices unknown to Congre- 
gationalists at home. 
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These charges are not denied by the missionaries in their 
“Reply” as facts, but they repudiate the motive given, that 
they wished to pass themselves off for Anglican ministers. 
They allege as a counter-charge that a great change had taken 
place in Dr. Southgate’s demeanor towards them upon his 
returning to Constantinople as a bishop. Upon his first coming 
to Constantinople he was very cordial and friendly. He sat 
down at the communion table with them, received the sacra- 
ment from their hands, and took part with them also in the 
administration of it. He attended public service regularly with 
them on the Sabbath, sometimes preaching for them and some- 
times listening to their preaching; and often had he bent the 
head together with them in prayer, he taking his turn without 
book or stated form. 

After his visit to America, from which he returned to Con- 
stantinople as bishop, he was entirely metamorphosed, and 
determined to act on the most exclusive ,high-church principles. 
As a man he professed to be ready to live with them on terms 
of civility; but as a Christian, and especially as. a Christian 
minister, he seemed to wish to have no visible relations with 
them. He would not consent even to have a prayer-meeting in 
common which they formally proposed, lest it should be sup- 
posed by others that he recognized them as true ministers of 
Christ, equally with himself. 

The hopes founded by Episcopalians upon Dr. Southgate’s 
appearance in Constantinople, and the apparent motives for his 
changed demeanor towards the missionaries of the American 
Board, may be seen in great part in the fact that he brought a 
letter, signed by seven bishops of his church, addressed to the 
Greek and Syrian patriarchs, in which the proposition is for- 
mally made for a certain kind of friendly alliance and co- 
operation. 

Another point of missionary policy is to be noted here. On 
the one hand, it seemed all-important to Bishop Southgate’s 
mission to Constantinople to make him appear as much as pos- 
sible like an Oriental bishop. On the other hand, it would never 
do to have him mistaken by the Orientals for a Roman Catholic 
bishop. It was for this reason that the Rev. A. F. Hewit, now 
a Catholic priest and Superior of the Paulists, was not allowed 
to go with him, as he desired. Hewit was known at that time 
to have strong inclinations in favor of Roman Catholic doc- 
trine. He was already very much of a Tractarian and of a 
character too frank to hide it. Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Amert- 
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can Biography puts this in still stronger language. It says of 
Hewit: “He was selected to accompany Bishop Southgate as a 
missionary to Constantinople, but the missionary committee 
refused to ratify the appointment on the ground that Mr. 
Hewit held beliefs that were distinctively Roman Catholic.” 

The committee were wise in their generation. Hewit was 
too earnest a Christian to play the part of a va media man 
very satisfactorily, or impose himself upon Orientals for any- 
thing but what he really was. In 1846 he was received into 
the Roman Catholic Church, and is well known in that Church 
for a long, strongly marked, and most successful missionary 
career. 

Failures of missionary enterprises like this of Southgate do 
not suddenly and completely extinguish the hopes that lie in 
faithful and ardent hearts or destroy their confidence in the 
organizations to which they belong. What matters Constantino- 
ple or all the ancient Eastern churches on a map of the world? 
So Anglicans sometimes say both in England and in America. 
Have we not a great missionary history to show in Hindustan 
and in the rest of our Indian empire? In order to coun- 
teract any dangerous inferences that might be drawn from his 
praise of the “ Early Jesuit missions in North America,” Bishop 
Kip says of them: “ There is not a recorded instance of their 
permanency, or their spreading each generation wider and 
deeper, like our own missions in India.’’ This bold statement is 
in singular contradiction to actual facts. 

In 1869 Sir William Hunter was entrusted by the Indian 
government with the statistical survey of India. According to 
his report the census of India for 1891 opens to us the follow- 
ing statistics: The total number of Christians in all India, includ- 
ing Burmah, is 2,601,355. Of this number about 700,000 are 
Protestants of one or other denomination, rather more than 
300,000 are Jacobites, who hold the doctrines of the Eastern 
Church, and 1,594,901 are Catholics. Of these latter 221,000 are 
Syrian Catholics, in communion with Rome but having their 
own rite and clergy, and the rest are Catholics of the Roman 
rite. 

How bold, bald, and untruthful is Dr. Kip’s boast in face 
of these documentary facts! Even India herself, that country 
so thoroughly and terribly subjugated to British rule, that 
golden mine of British wealth, that fairy field of Anglican labor, 
has harvested far less to the English Church than to the influ. 
ences of the Catholic religion, all poor and unsupported as it 
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is. Sir William Hunter says that “the Roman Catholics work 
in India with slender pecuniary resources.” He also allows 
that “the priests of the Propaganda deny themselves the com- 
forts considered necessaries for Europeans in India. They live 
the frugal and abstemious life of the native, and their influence 
reaches deep into the life of the communities among whom 
they dwell.” 

These facts were not so well known to the seminarians of 
my day at Chelsea; not even to those of the missionary society, 
who were best informed in these matters. There prevailed 
amongst us, however, much suspicion of the actual truth, and 
much gloomy foreboding in regard to the future. 

In comparing Anglican missionaries with the early Jesuit 
missionaries of North America Dr. Kip says: 

“Our own church has equally her Acta Sanctorum. 

The annals of no church give a loftier picture of eclf-cacrifice 
than that furnished by Henry Martyn, when he abandoned the 
honors of academic life and exchanged his happy home at 
Cambridge for the solitary bungalow at Dinapore—the daily 
disputes with his Moonshee and Pundit—or the bitter opposi- 
tion of the Mohammedans at Shiraz. And nowhere do we 
read of a nobler martyrdom than his, when he lay expiring at 
Tocat, without a friend to close his eyes or a sympathizing 
voice to address him. So, too, it was when Heber left the 
peaceful retreat of Hodnet, to suffer and die under the burning 
heats of India.” 

Far be it from me to decry the merits of Martyn or of 
Heber, or of other pious ministers in the Anglican fold or any 
other. It is, nevertheless, neither true nor edifying to put these 
estimable men on the same platform with Isaac Jogues, René 
Goupil, Bréboeuf, Lalemant, Rasle, Daniel, Junipero, Abella, 
and a host of others who literally left all their natural friends 
to dwell in perpetual danger amongst savages, ending their lives 
in torturing, starvation, or violent death. A room called the 
chamber of martyrs in the college of the Missions Etrangtres at 
Paris is full of mangled remains, of instruments of torture, and 
other tragic mementoes of missionaries of the same heroic 
mould, who in our day have ended their lives in China. 

Neither Martyn nor Heber can be set down as martyrs. 
Whether either can fairly be considered as a confessor for his 
faith is very questionable. That they were both very estimable 
and pious Christian men is to be admitted freely. 

Henry Martyn was a real missionary, and constantly during 
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his whole career in India and before that, while dwelling in 
England, and waiting as a candidate to be ordered to his field 
of labor, showed signs of a true zeal for the conversion of the 
heathen. The best evidence of this zeal is the fact that, re- 
fusing to take up his abode in Calcutta or any other large 
town, already crowded with Europeans and with clergymen 
ministering to Europeans, he clung firmly to his station at 
Dinapore, where he was in the very midst of a heathen world. 
There, also, although made safe against danger by the pres 
ence of British soldiers, he was deprived of nearly all such 
social life as could naturally be agreeable to him. There was 
much of privation and voluntary sacrifice in this. There was 
much also of missionary work, the most congenial and agreeable 
of which was his literary labor in translating the Bible and 
Common Prayer Book into Hindustanee and Persian. How 
nearly such a life approaches to the heroic must depend upon 
that degree of courage and endurance which one attaches to 
the idea of heroism. What seems to detract most from the 
heroism of such a career as Martyn’s is a weakness of love- 
making, in which we find him engaged while in England, kept 
up until the very time of his departure; and the fact that some 
years after, while at Dinapore, he writes home to this old love, 
whose name we only know as L , Offering her his hand in 
marriage. This offer was declined. The marriage of a man 
involves many duties, and these not a little engrossing. Duties 
not only to the wife who has received his vows, but to a fam- 
ily of children, which will in the course of nature form about 
him. To a missionary devoted to his work as a divine and 
special vocation, this married life, however attractive, is incon- 
gruous. It must necessarily interfere with the engrossing de- 
mands of apostolic labor. It is difficult to harmonize it with a 
life of missionary heroism. 

Martyn would probably have done much better where simple 
heathenism only existed, unsupported by any learned philes- 
ophy. He himself was little provided with liberal learning. 
Quite deficient in anything like systematic theology or philoso- 
phy, he was unable to cope with the trained minds he encoun- 
tered even at Dinapore. His task was still more difficult at 
Shiraz. There he came in contact with Mohammedans, Brah- 
mins, Buddhists, Jews, and others, many of them well trained to 
philosophic distinctions. It seems strange that once when 
closely questioned by Mohammedan teachers in regard to the 
person of Christ, he should have endeavored to explain the 
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Christian doctrine of the Incarnation by saying that we did not 
consider his human nature eternal (see Sargent’s Memoir of 
Martyn, chap ix. p. 321). This was very satisfactory to the 
Mohammedans, as well it might be: 

Mrs. Heber, widow of the bishop, in her biography of her 
husband, gives us his estimate of Henry Martyn as follows: 

“Many of Martyn’s sufferings and privations he saw were 
caused by a peculiar temperament, and by a zeal which, disre- 
garding all personal danger and sacrifice, led that devoted 
servant of God to follow, at whatever risk, those objects which 
would have been more effectually attained, and at a less costly 
sacrifice, had they been pursued with caution and patience.” 

I give this estimate for what it is worth, I have not been 
criticising the wisdom or patience of Martyn, but his title to 
rank as a hero among missionaries. Whatever his title in this 
roll of honor may be, he cannot be classed as a typical Angli- 
can, or as in any way an example of piety or virtue deriving 
its source from, the Church of England. Although holding 
orders in that church, he was in all his religious views and in 
the spirit and tone of his piety an Evangelical Puritan. This 
shows itself in a certain disagreeable technical dialect found 
everywhere throughout his diaries, journals, and letters, which 
belongs to Puritan piety, and is in no way characteristic of 
Anglicanism. This is not at all astonishing, since the books 
which he most delighted in for pious reading were, after the 
Bible, the works of Baxter and John Newton, while his chief 
model as a missionary was David Brainerd. 

Bishop Heber cannot rightly be classed with Henry Martyn. 
It is difficult to look at the bishop as being a missionary at all. 
However gifted with other qualities which entitle him to 
respect, his vocation to heathen lands came when the British 
cabinet gave him the appointment of Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
His appointment found him officiating tranquilly as rector at 
Hodnet. He sailed for India with his wife and child in 1823, 
and remained in occupation of his diocese until his death in 
1826. This death was caused by imprudently taking a cold 
bath after a day of labor and exhaustion. He visited his vast 
diocese faithfully, as every faithful bishop must, confirming and 
otherwise ministering not only to Europeans, but to native con- 
verts, when such fell in his way. There was no special priva- 
tion or self-sacrifice in this. The whole crowd of Englishmen 
who flock to Hindustan meet the same inconveniences and 
dangers. To be Lord Bishop of Calcutta was to rank high in 
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India, second in importance only to the governor-general him- 
self. When setting out to visit his vast new diocese, in the 
second year of his residence in India, as he himself tells us, he 
started on his journey up the Ganges with three vessels, two 
besides the one in which he and his domestic chaplain, Rev. 
Martin Stowe, travelled. 

“One of these,” he writes, “is a cooking-boat, the other for 
our luggage and servants; . . . twelve servants are thought 
a very moderate travelling establishment for myself and a single 
friend; and that the number of boatmen for the three vessels 
amounts, I believe, to thirty-two.” 

On leaving his boats to travel by land at Allahabad his 
train or caravan consisted of twenty-four camels, eight carts 
drawn by bullocks, twenty-four horse servants, including those 
of the archdeacon and Mr. Lushington, ten ponies, forty bear- 
ers and coolies of different descriptions, twelve tent-pitchers, 
and a guard of twenty sepoys under a native officer.” All, 
servants and sepoys, were heavily armed. At every settlement 
where he arrived he was met by British officials, and was 
received with distinction by rajahs, princes, and native kings. 

This is all very right. We only mention it to show that 
Bishop Heber’s vocation in India was not one of a nature to 
rank him among the heroic missionaries of history. 

Bishop Heber undoubtedly ranks high among Christian 
poets. He could not have united the spirit of a Christian with 
the lofty conceptions of a poet without being able to appreciate 
the highest type of a Christian missionary. One is not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find amongst his poems this beautiful 
tribute. I give only one stanza of one of his best hymns: 


“The Son of God goes forth to war, 

A kingly crown to gain; 

His blood-red banner streams afar! 
Who follows in his train ? 

Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain, 

Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in his train.” 


That Dr. Kip should have instanced Bishop Heber as a 
specimen of this class of heroes must be attributed to the fact 
that he is the author of that celebrated hymn, the opening 
words of which are familiar throughout the world— 
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“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand.” 


I do not give any more because all the beautiful lines that 
follow are known by heart to so many thousands. A poet’s 
special vocation, however, and his inmost character, are not 
necessarily indicated by a single hymn however widely spread. 
Bishop Heber is also author of the following beautiful lines 
addressed to his wife, who remained at Calcutta while he was 
visiting his diocese: 


“Tf thou wert by my side, my love, 
How fast would evening fail 
In green Benagla’s palmy grove 
Listening to the nightingale! 


“If thou, my love, wert by my side, 
My babies at my knee, 
How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea.” 


There are seven more stanzas in the same strain, all beauti- 
ful poetry and all coming undoubtedly from his innermost 
heart. 

The reader may perhaps wonder that in these reminiscences 
of a seminary life I should linger so long upon details concern- 
ing missionaries not connected with our institute at Chelsea. I 
have done it for a special purpose. In the first place, I have 
wished to show that Episcopalians are not behind other Protest- 
ant Christians in their appreciation of missionary work. In 
the second place, this work in their church puts on some special 
features of its own. These features are suitable to its own 
peculiar pretensions. It claims an ancient and apostolic charac- 
ter. It claims also a certain sort of Catholicity, something 
which binds it to all ancient churches throughout the world. 
These two claims are founded upon their supposed apostolic 
succession. All this, as I hope, will serve to show how amongst 
candidates for orders inclined to Tractarianism, but earnestly 
anxious to save their confidence in their own church, there 
grew up a yearning after a life of missionary monasticism. 
This last point will find its development hereafter. This yearn- 
ing led to hope. This hope led to a break-up. Patience, good 
reader. Land ahead! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE CONTEST. 


THE CONTEST. 


I, 


Francis and Poverty. 


i} RIDE glared before him, clawing at the earth, 
: And Avarice sucking life from Italy; 
i The beasts that Dante saw—the horrid three 
That barred his path, and others of vile birth— 
Were rampant near St. Francis; no sweet mirth 
Was heard from those he loved in poverty. 
His dearest poor were hopeless—slaves, yet free 
To curse and die;—their lives had little worth: 
“Christ gave Himself, and thou thyself must give,”’ 
Said the Low Voice to Francis. “Give thy all; 
Not richest silks, nor pearls and gems that shine, 
But all. thy soul and body—that may live 
The poor who perish; hear thy Lady’s call!” 
And Francis answered, ‘‘ Lady, I am thine.” 








Il. 


Frederick and the World. 


Rose-light and perfume and the flash of gold, 
Most splendid raiment and the metred song, 
And Lady Luxury and a venal throng 
Of cringing courtiers, easy bought and sold, 
Yet glib with Eastern lore. The curved sea rolled 
Beside the marble terrace, while along 
Danced sirens singing for the thronéd Wrong, 
Sicilian Frederick, subtle, sensual, bold. 
“Wealth rules the world, and rules the world with me; 
Knowledge is mine, and learning deep is power; 
Ah, Galilean! I will grasp thy part.” 
Thus spake the Emperor of Sicily. 
The fight is done; the world and culture’s Flower 
Were vanquished by St. Francis—and a heart! 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF A NOBLE LADY. 
By MARIE LOUISE SANDROCK. 


# ROM the many church-towers of Genoa the noon- 
day Angelus had sounded, and, true to the un- 
written law of Italian custom, few pedestrians or 
loiterers encumbered the narrow, winding streets 

; * through which a cab, carrying a party of four, 
was slowly making its way. A fact quite evident to the chance 
observer was, that three of the four were American girls. In a 
hundred ways the American girl unconsciously confesses her 
nationality to the dullest of Europeans. And as for these 
three, did they not give a shriek of delight, largely blended 
with home-sickness, when they suddenly came face to face with 
their own Columbus, to whom the Genoese have recently given 
a very fine monument? Besides, were not two of these girls at- 
tired in the navy-blue costumes which, to foreign eyes, infallibly 
imply a loyal allegiance to the stars and stripes? Their nation- 
ality was not to be questioned, and it was not at this moment a 
subject that interested them greatly. They were “doing” 
Genoa and enjoying the process as it can only be enjoyed in a 
first experience, before one has ceased to realize that the first 
hour or two spent in a strange town is always replete with a 
vague but most positive charm. If one analyzes this charm, one 
finds in it two elements, viz., curiosity, half gratified at that 
moment when the mind’s interest is most keenly awakened, and 
the half familiar of our historical memories of the town put 
face to face with the wholly unfamiliar of its actual appearance. 
But these travellers may have believed that a pleasure analyzed 
is a pleasure lost; for certain it is that they had no thought 
beyond the enjoyment to the utmost of this delicious charm of 
first acquaintanceship. Their cab kept on its tortuous way 
without pause or hindrance except when the temptations of a 
wayside lemonade-stand became too strong for resistance, and 
the damsels dismounted eager for the delight of beholding their 
“/imonata”’ manufactured before their eyes from the lemons 
they themselves selected from the pile of golden fruit covered 
with vine-leaves. After this trifling interruption they continued 
their course through other streets, dirty and picturesque as those 
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they had already passed through, till they reached a little, 
alley-like street, back of the hospital of Pammatone, where 
stands the church of Santa Caterina. 

Few strangers find their way hither, for the little edifice is 
not one of the sights of Genoa. It is only the pilgrim who 
walks under the archway with its faded frescoes, and up the 
steep steps to the ancient brick courtyard upon which the pure 
sun blazes in uncompromising fervor, as also upon the plaster 
walls, ugly and plain enough looking, of the church itself, to 
which is attached a Dominican monastery. The bit of blue 
sky showing above is a welcome refreshment to the eyes. 
After they have made sundry ineffectual attempts to open any 
of the big doors, the cabman takes pity on these three Ameri- 
cans whose devotion is scarcely proof against the intense heat 
and the vexation of waiting, and comes up from the street to 
give three or four huge knocks on the dilapidated, green- 
painted door. Immediately steps are heard, the bolt slides back, 
and a head appears, followed, after a comprehensive survey of 
the party has been taken, by the rest of the person of a 
smooth-faced, curly-haired lad, handsome enough to have been a 
Roman, who gesticulates and smiles, and, with an air of perfect 
unconcern, explains that the church is closed till three o’clock, 
when, if the ladies return, they may behold the body of the 
saint. His musical syllables, incomprehensible to these ignorant 
Yankees, are translated into French by the accomplished and 
obliging Jehu. The pilgrims are deeply exasperated and re- 
lapse into a very unpilgrim-like frame of mind. ‘This locking 
of churches in the middle of the day! Was there ever such a 
custom heard of before?” These and various other remarks, 
of like amiability, they make to one another with scorn un- 
limited, till some trifle, too unimportant to remember or to 
chronicle, occurs that tickles their Yankee sense of absurdity, 
and restores them to good humor. 

Promptly at three o’clock the same cab and the same party 
again make their appearance. This time the blistered green 
door is hospitably open, and the travellers are speedily within 
the remotest recesses of the old church, which, like the other 
Genoese churches, is rich in frescoes, paintings, marbles, side 
chapels. Truth compels the statement that the altar decora- 
tions, as is the case with a great many foreign churches, are in 
wretchedly poor taste. Mounting several staircases, under the 
conduct of a benevolent-faced, bare-footed, brown-robed, cowled, 
and white-girdled Dominican, these modern pilgrims found 
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themselves in a little oratory or chapel. Another flight of nar- 
row steps brought them to the shrine, above the rear of the - 
altar in the chapel, where rest the mortal remains of the noble 
and holy Genoese lady whom the church has for many years 
honored with the title of sazz¢. Exposed to view through the 
lass of the reliquary is the skeleton which the years have not 
ventured to crumble into dust. It is covered with a rich mantle 
ind hood, and the bones of the long, beautifully-shaped digits 
ire covered with jewels. Magnificent rubies, sapphires, and dia- 
nonds flash from those fleshless fingers. Their glitter seems to 
reiterate that old wisdom concerning vanity and vanities which 
comes home to us all occasionally. A better wisdom, that of 
peace and prayerfulness, comes upon these pilgrims in the few 
moments they spend before this shrine. 

When they descend into the street the member of their party 
who has the misfortune not to be of the Catholic faith glances 
curiously at the old monk who follows meekly and afar off. 
Curious to her is this veneration given to the mortal remains 
of that strange personage—a saint. She, too, has subject for 
reflection while the others, still influenced by that contact with 
departed holiness, let their thoughts wander back to the days, 
four centuries ago, when those fleshless bones were the living 
frame of the soul of Catherine de’ Fieschi. 

In those old days none was so daring as to question the 
right of the city to the title of Superb, and none could question 
the large share the noble family of the Fieschi had had in mak- 
ing the assumption justifiable. Brave were the men and fair 
the women of this race. Great men had sprung from them. 
They had given two sovereign pontiffs to Rome, Innocent IV. 
and Adrian V. Illustrious cardinals, archbishops, magistrates, 
and captains were numbered among them. Their riches were 
great, their magnificence unbounded. Could the famous old 
Street of the Palaces, now “ fallen from its high estate” to the title 
of the Via Garibaldi, give us its memoirs, conspicuous in them 
would rank these brilliant and arrogant and hot-tempered Fies- 
chi, of whose birthright and inheritance the family feud was as 
much a part as though they had been of the Capulets or Monta- 
gues, the Bianchi or Neri. Splendor and generosity, strife and 
merry-making would these memoirs tell us of. Something, too, 
we would hear of that James de’ Fieschi, so prudent and so val- 
orous that René, king of Sicily, appointed him viceroy of Naples. 
Not only was he favored of earthly kings. A higher Ruler than 
the sweet-tempered René of Sicily saw fit to honor James de’ 
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Fieschi by making him the father of the child whom future gen- 
erations were to venerate as St. Catherine of Genoa. 

In 1447 this child was born. The sweetness of her disposi- 
tion and the exquisite beauty of her face and form were remark- 
able in her childhood and increased as she grew into girlhood. 
But the little maiden whose charms were remarkable even in 
comparison with the beautiful women of her family cherished 
no vanity in her clear and transparent soul. Her life was a 
harmony of perfect simplicity and obedience towards her parents, 
of the most severe and tireless mortifications towards herself, 
and a zealous desire to perfectly accomplish the commandments 
of God and his will. 

At the tender age of eight her austerities began. From that 
time on her couch was a bed of straw, her pillow a block of wood. 
By the time she was twelve years of age she fervently desired 
to give herself entirely to God in the life of the cloister. In- 
deed, she had already taken a tentative step towards being re- 
ceived in a convent of the city, Notre Dame des Grédces, in which 
one of her sisters was already professed. To this plan her par- 
ents, who were ambitious for her worldly advancement, emphati- 
cally refused their consent. Catherine submitted to their will, 
and four years afterwards became the bride, in obedience to 
her parents’ wishes, of Julian Adorno, a Genoese gentleman of a 
family nearly as celebrated as her own. It was doubtless in 
the ‘cathedral of San Lorenzo that the ceremony took place. 
Gay crowds of friends and relatives filled the church, whose 
marble pillars and arches were festooned with red brocade as 
even to-day the custom holds in honor of a festival. Feasting 
and revelling filled the palace of the Fieschi, for greatly con- 
tented were the two families and their friends over this alliance 
of nobility and wealth. The face of the bride shone with a 
beauty more than of earth. In her heart dwelt prayer and re- 
signation and submission. 

The bridegroom can be summarized in four adjectives: he 
was young, rich, handsome, profligate. Nowadays this sort of 
marriage furnishes the motif for tarnished French novels and 
the divorce court. In all times has it been the fruitful germ of 
tragedy and of heart-break. But in those days women accepted 
the possibility of the former consequence with an indifference 
born of acquaintance with strife and bloodshed ; the latter they 
rebelled less against than does the modern woman, because they 
accepted more docilely than she the fact of their being the 
“weaker vessel.” They knew that whatever their marital woes 
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might be, their tapestry, their missal, and their almsgiving would 
go a long way towards consoling them. They accepted a 
husband as a fact in life, but not by any means the supreme 
fact. The modern woman in gaining intensity has lost the 
placid philosophy of her medizval sisters. However, neither 
modern thoughts nor modern women have aught to do with 
the wife of Julian Adorno. Nor, indeed, can she be judged by 
the purely human standard of any age. She was one of the 
chosen ones whose outward speech and act perfectly corre- 
spond to the voice of the Spirit commanding inwardly. Her 
marriage brought her no happiness. Once tired of her beauty, 
soon irritating to him because it was so spiritual, Julian made 
no pretence of loving his saintly wife. He gave her neither 
kindness, courtesy, nor confidence, those unpretentious but ex- 
cellent substitutes for passionate affection. Neglect and un- 
kindness he heaped upon her. He was a spendthrift, and 
squandered her fortune. Her patience was greater than Gri- 
selda’s, but as patience implies silence, and there is nothing 
more exasperating to the one who injures than the uncomplain- 
ing silence of the injured, Julian’s dislike of his wife smouldered 
morosely. 

For the first five years of her married life Catherine bore 
her crosses in solitude as well as in silence. Her days were 
spent in prayer and meditation, in the cares of her household, 
in the unostentatious doing of the charities within her reach. 
She left the house only to attend Mass. If the influence of 
her pure and holy life crept out into the world, it was as un- 
consciously as the breeze wafts the faint and exquisite fra- 
grance of a pot of hyacinths upon a cottage window-ledge out 
into the busy street for the refreshment of the passers-by. But 
Catherine felt in her soul sometimes the sadness which is the 
lot of all noble souls to whose desire for action and self- 
sacrifice Opportunity has never extended her gracious hands. It 
is a species of ennui which the touch of the world dissipates 
for awhile. Therefore Catherine, at the end of these five 
years, permitted herself to yield to the entreaties of her friends 
and to occasionally appear in the festive gatherings of the 
Genoese world of rank and fashion. She began to take pleas- 
ure in the society of the young and gifted ladies of her own 
rank with whom she had begun to mingle. Perhaps, also, she 
found a not altogether distasteful amusement in the distrac- 
tions of dress and finery, for a woman must have travelled 
the path of perfection a very long while ere she lose her in- 
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born love of pretty things. Although there was no Monsieur 
Worth to dictate to them in those days, the ladies of Genoa 
were as undeniably bound together in the common worship of 
exquisite gowns as their sisters of to-day. The Queen of Sheba 
herself could scarcely have excelled those noble dames in gor- 
geousness of apparel. We are not told that Catherine excelled 
in this respect. It is scarcely to be doubted that her attire 
and her manners were equally distinguished by simplicity. 

Five years again passed. Catherine Adorno grew weary 
even of this rare contact with the outside world. The influence 
of her sweet and noble soul had wrought much good in the 
circles she frequented. But the pleasure she had taken in this 
innocent gayety was no longer possible to her. An exceeding 
desolation filled her soul. The sight of every human being 
and the thought of all earthly consolations became so distaste- 
ful to her, that she vehemently demanded of God a three 
months’ illness of so virulent and exhausting a nature that she 
would be placed beyond the possibility of seeing or communi- 
cating with any one. The depth of her anguish drew this 
petition from her almost involuntarily. Thé next day, as, filled 
with regret for her impatience, she fell on her knees in the 
confessional, her life assumed a new phase. At that moment 
her heart received the wound of divine lowe which made of her 
soul a fire of sacrifice and fervor, ever burning and never con- 
suming. Her mind was illuminated by the touch of the Spirit. 
She saw all things as they are, and God above all. Crushed 
to the ground by this tremendous experience, and becoming in 
one instant perfectly detached from sin, from the world, from 
every creature, she cried aloud from the depths of her inmost 
being: “No more of sin, no more of the world, no more of 
anything but God!” 


II. 


In the gallery of the Corsini Palace in Rome there hangs 
an impressive canvas representing a scene in the life of Cath- 
erine Adorno. In the foreground is the figure of Christ bear- 
ing the cross. The blood from his wounds streams upon the 
floor. His hands are outstretched to Catherine, who kneels 
before him, and whose face, uplifted to his, glows with an ec- 
stasy of love and sorrow. In the background theré are the 
figures of two or three women who peep wonderingly at the 
saint through the uplifted drapery of the doorway. The noble 
figure of Catherine, whom the artist represents as belonging to 
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the rare and distinguished type of golden-haired, blue-eyed 
Italians, absorbs our attention to the exclusion of all minor 
details. We too gaze wonderingly at her, and, for a moment, 
we envy those ardent spirits, poets, painters, and preachers, to 
whom it has been given to read and reveal to others the soul 
of a saint. Not in uncomprehending and uninflamed lines of 
prose should this noble lady of Genoa be written of. Verse 
kindled from the flames of her zealous heart or from that other 
Heart whose fire communicated itself to hers; pictures such as 
the great masters of color and inspiration have created in 
honor of that other Catherine whose mystic marriage is ever a 
fascinating theme to the Christian artist—only these methods 
would be commensurate with the portrayal of the soul and the 
life of Catherine Adorno. Hers was a soul in perfect union 
with the Divine Will—love, the passion which the philosophers 
tell us is made up of desire and delight, so enkindled her heart 
for her Saviour that “her life became,” says one of her bio- 
graphers, “a union of paradise and purgatory.” 

The delight of this heavenly love made of her soul a para- 
dise. The ever-increasing desire to be freed from the veil of 
flesh that hid from her spirit the perpetual contemplation of 
the Beloved of her soul made of her days so continual a pur- 
gatory that she was well fitted to write the treatise On Purga- 
tory which has been a storehouse of treasures to many modern 
spiritual writers. Her other principal work is entitled A Dia- 
logue, and is replete, like the other, with the teachings of 
mysticism and sublime perfection. 

After the miracle of divine grace which set Catherine’s feet 
upon the mountain heights of the life of perfect mysticism and 
contemplation, of unmerciful self-mortification and active charity, 
her husband grew more impatient than ever at sight of the 
heroic virtues of the woman he was so unworthy of. But her 
charity towards him was of the order that “beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
Her patience and her prayers were at last rewarded by his 
conversion. He became a member of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, led a life of sincere penitence and died a holy death. 
Catherine availed herself of her freedom to consecrate herself 
perpetually to the service of the sick in the great hospital of 
Pammatone, near which her mortal remains are still preserved, 
as if Providence wished the blessing of her presence to dwell 
for ever with the sick and suffering ones whom in life she had 
so loved. 

VOL, LIX.—53 
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Many incidents are related to us of her unlimited charity 
towards the afflicted ones to whose service her days were 
entirely given. No suffering however terrible, no sickness how- 
ever appallingly repulsive, dismayed or repelled her. The same 
grace and delicacy of manner that in her youth had won her 
the admiration of all who met her, served now to attract to 
her the hearts of the suffering and unhappy, whom she then led 
to God. 

Her devotion to the sick was not more admirable than her 
perfect management of the funds and business affairs of the 
hospital. Every duty she attempted was perfectly fulfilled. In 
her character were exquisitely blended the activity of Martha 
and the devout absorption of Mary. Her austerities, from her 
childhood remarkable, became constantly more severe. For 
twenty-three years before her death, during the seasons of Ad- 
vent and Lent, she tasted no other food than the Blessed Sa- 
crament, which she daily received. During these seasons a glass 
of water mingled with vinegar and salt served to quench or to 
aggravate the violent thirst which constantly consumed her. 
Her longing for death was so intense that only her complete 
submission to the will of God, her hatred of the very word me 
as showing that her own corrupt will still existed in her—only 
this gave her strength to continue her earthly life. Many bodily 
sufferings she endured, particularly in the mysterious malady 
which seized her nine years before her death, and which brought 
her continually to the portal of eternity only to cast her back 
into further suffering upon earth. Her illness baffled the ablest 
practitioners of the time, who all concluded that it was not 
owing to natural causes but to a divine operation. “In fact,” 
says a biographer, ‘“‘the true source was this devouring fire of 
holy love by which she was ever consumed.” 

During the last year of her life her sufferings grew more 
intense. The martyrdom she endured was the actual annihila- 
tion of her own nature and an active participation, in soul and 
body, in the Passion of our Lord. The last weeks of her earth- 
ly life were replete with marvellous spiritual favors, with intense 
happiness and intense agony. Paradise and purgatory had for 
many years dwelt together in her soul, but the hour finally 
came when the fires of purgatory died within her and the burn- 
ing Heart which had so long been the source of her delight 
and her desire drew her soul for ever within the mystic flames 
that consume, in union of perfect bliss, the soul and its Be- 


loved. 
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It was on the Feast of: the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 
September 14, 1510, that Catherine went to her eternal reward. 
The attempt to comprehend, to view in its entirety, the life of 
this noble and holy woman, forces one to.read and re-read and 
lingeringly ponder the beautiful sentences penned, when the 
sands of Catherine’s earthly life had scarcely begun to run their 
course, by a humble monk in a German monastery. Into his 
own soul, a soul akin to the saint of Genoa, and like hers 
strengthened and illumined by grace, he looked and, with ex- 
quisite grace and fervor and humility, related all the phenome 
na he observed there. In the pages of The Jmitation can we 
learn the key-note of St. Catherine’s life. It is there we are 
told that— 

“The love of Jesus is noble and generous; it spurs us on to 
do great things, and excites us to desire always that which is 
most perfect. 

‘“‘ Nothing is sweeter than love ; nothing stronger, nothing high- 
er, nothing more, generous, nothing more pleasant, nothing fuller 
or better in heaven or on earth; for love proceeds from God, 
and cannot rest but in God above all things created. 

“Love will tend upwards, and is not to be detained by 
things beneath. 

“Love watches, and sleeping, slumbers not. 

“When weary, is not tired; when straitened, is not con- 
strained ; when frighted, is not disturbed, but, like a lively flame 
and a torch all on fire, it mounts upwards and securely passes 
through all opposition. 

- “ Whosoever is not ready to suffer all things, and to stand re- 
signed to the will of his Beloved, is not worthy to be called a 
lover” (Jmitation, book iii. chap. v.) 








THE ONE THING NECESSARY. 


THE ONE THING NECESSARY. 
By HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER. 


“The Lord said to her: ‘ Martha, Martha, thou art careful, and art troubled about many 
things. But one thing is necessary.’”—S¢. Luke x. 41. 


EACE! eager soul, O peace! 
. Thou canst not all attain, 
Nor were it always gain— 

Bid thy desire to cease! 


Still! busy hand, O still! 
Much must be left undone. 
Toil but for God alone— 

So may’st thou all fulfil. 


Stay! restless feet, O stay! 


All paths may not be trod: 
Keep that which leads to God— 
The safe and lowly way. 


Rest! weary heart, O rest! 
Love not the passing day: 
Love that which is alway— 

So hast thou gained the best! 
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A CITY OF SPIRES: CAEN. 
By COMTESSE DE COURSON. 


# HE tourists whose wanderings have led them 
through the smiling pastures and orchards of 
the ancient province of Normandy are struck, 
not only by the fertility of the country but 
also by the exquisite relics of architecture scat- 

tered here and there among the beauties of nature. 

Rising from the emerald green meadows, on the banks of 
the sparkling rivers, or else half hidden away among the 
apple-trees, are splendid specimens of Norman and Gothic archi- 
tecture. There is scarcely a village church that has not a 
quaint or rare bit of carving to boast of, and many a lowly 
hamlet possesses a pointed steeple of which even a city might 
be proud: evidently the medieval builders of Normandy had a 
keen artistic instinct to guide them in their work of love. 

Among the large towns of lower Normandy Caen more 
especially glories in its splendid churches. As seen from the 
high ground to the west, it is truly a city of steeples and 
spires, rising, fair and stately, from the green pastures that are 
watered by two small rivers, the Orne and the Odon. This 
first impression is confirmed by a closer view; with its churches 
and convents, its quaint wooden houses and their carved 
figures, pointed gables and latticed windows, with the old-world 
aspect of many of its streets, Caen has a singular charm of 
picturesqueness and poetry. As we wander down its by-ways 
we here and there catch a glimpse of old-fashioned “hétels” 
standing among flowering shrubs. The rush and hurry of life 
seem to die away. on the threshold of these silent mansions, 
where many generations have come and gone, where the tra- 
ditions of the past still exercise a more potent spell than the 
restless, enterprising spirit of our own age. Further on we 
enter the half-opened door of some quaint old church, and 
kneeling on the well-worn stone pavement, where hundreds have 
knelt and prayed in bygone days, we realize how, amidst the 
changes of men and things, the shifting scenes of history and 
politics, the atmosphere of God’s house remains unaltered. 

The churches of Caen are numerous, and nearly all of them 
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are well worth a visit. Many of the finest, after having been 
desecrated at the Revolution, are now used as granaries and 
warehouses. Such has been the fate of St. Etienne le Vieux, 
St. Gilles, St. Sauveur, St. Nicolas; the noble proportions and 
carvings of these abandoned shrines tell a melancholy tale of 
departed glory. Their beauty, however, although striking 
enough to attract the tourist, is eclipsed by the majesty of two 
grand edifices which, rising opposite one another at the two ex- 
tremities of the city, recall the memory of William of Nor- 
mandy, the real founder of Caen, and of his wife, Matilda of 
Flanders. 

Caen owes its prosperity to the Conqueror; it was he who 
built its castle, fortified its ramparts, developed its industry and 
importance. He desired to be buried not in England, the 
kingdom .he had conquered, but in his own native duchy and 
within the walls of the city which he considered more particu- 
larly as his own creation. With this object in view, he built 
the Abbey Church of St. Etienne, commonly called “l’Abbaye 
aux Hommes.” It was begun in 1066, the year of the conquest 
of England, and finished in 1077, ten years before William’s 
death. St. Etienne presents a magnificent specimen of Norman- 
Romanesque architecture, with a slight mixture of early Gothic. 
It strikes us chiefly by its massive grandeur; it has not the 
lighter and more graceful beauty of a purely Gothic church, 
but its solemn and severe simplicity is more in keeping with 
the stern character of him whose tomb occupies the centre of 
the choir. 

The character of William was a mixture of great gifts and 
glaring vices. He was cruel, vindictive, and grasping, but he 
had the faith deeply rooted in his heart, and, as he lay on his 
death-bed at Rouen in September, 1087, his conscience re- 
proached him with his many deeds of injustice and violence. 
In particular, the remembrance of his cruelty to the English 
filled him with remorse and fear. ‘I rushed upon them like a 
raging lion,” he exclaimed; “thousands, old and young, of a 
race most fair, have I, alas! destroyed.” On the oth of 
September the sound of a church-bell struck his ear. On being 
told that it rang in honor of Our Lady, the dying Conqueror 
stretched out his arms: “Then to Our Lady, the dear Mother 
of God, do I commend my soul,” he cried; ‘‘ may she reconcile 
me to her Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.” And with these words 
on his lips he breathed his last. 

A strange scene took place when the remains of William- 
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were brought to Caen, to be laid to rest in his own Abbey 
Church. Around the bier were assembled prelates, monks, 
knights, and courtiers; the solemn dirge of the office for the 
dead echoed through the lofty building; it seemed as though, 
after his restless life, the Conqueror had at last entered into the 
realms of peace. Suddenly a faint rumor was heard in the 
church, murmurs of surprise and indignation grew louder; a man, 
poorly clad but with a pale, resolute countenance, was seen 
forcing his way toward the bier. He reached it at last, and, 
raising his hand, stopped the proceedings. 

“That man was a robber,” he cried; “the very ground on 
which you stand he took unjustly from my father!” 

We may imagine the consternation of those present, the con- 
fusion that followed. Then and there the affair was examined, 
and the intruder’s claims having been proved to be just, he was 
paid the value of his land by the assembled prelates. ‘ Alas!” 
says the Saxon chronicler, after relating the humiliating episode 
that closed a successful career—“ alas! that any man should think 
himself above all other men. May God,” he adds, “have mercy 
on his soul!” 

From King William’s stately “Abbaye aux Hommes” we 
pass to the church of the Holy Trinity, or “ Abbaye aux Dames,” 
erected in 1066 by Matilda of Flanders, the Conqueror’s beloved 
consort. It stands on rising ground, above the river Orne, 
and is an almost perfect piece of architecture. The church is 
not so large as St. Etienne, but lighter and more graceful, as 
befits the offering of a woman and a queen. The small galleries 
that surmount the aisles, the noble Norman arches between the 
pillars, and the circular arches above them are gems of artistic 
beauty. Matilda’s tomb is in the portion of the choir- parted 
off for the use of the nuns who still occupy the monastic build- 
ings. The queen-duchess died in 1083, before her husband, and 
her grave, after having been violated first by the Huguenots, 
then by the Revolutionists, was finally restored in 1819. 

The adjoining convent has now become a hospital served by 
nuns; it was formerly an abbey of some importance; the noblest 
families of France were represented among the religious, and 
the abbess was named by the king. 

An incident of some interest is connected with the “ Abbaye 
aux Dames” during the last days of its splendor. In 1780, 
nine years before the Revolution, when Madame de Belzunce 
was abbess, there came to live on the “ Butte St. Gilles,” close 
to the monastery, a family from Argentan, whom matters con- 
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nected with a lawsuit obliged to spend some years at Caen. 
The family consisted of a father, mother, and four children. The 
father, Jean Francois de Corday d’Armont, was a gentleman of. 
ancient lineage, but in reduced circumstances. He had lived 
hitherto in a small manor-house near Argentan, and he seems, 
from all accounts, to have been a grave, gentle, somewhat sad- 
dened man. His wife, Charlotte Godier de Menneval, died in 
1782, two years only after arriving at Caen, leaving her husband 
with two sons, whom, at the cost of great pecuniary sacrifices, 
he sent to a military school, and two daughters, the eldest of 
whom was only fourteen. The desolate condition of her neigh- 


L’ABBAYE AUX DAMES. 


bors touched Madame de Belzunce, and she offered Monsieur 
d'Armont to undertake the education of his motherless girls, 
although, as a rule, pupils were not received at the abbey. He 
gladly accepted and returned to his country home, leaving his 
daughters to the care of the kind-hearted abbess. We are told 
that the eldest of the two children, Charlotte, was a quiet and 
thoughtful girl, very determined under an appearance of gentle- 
ness; ardent and enthusiastic in spite of her reserve, and already 
carried away by the alluring theories of liberty and equality, 
that were so generally discussed at the period. 

Strange indeed is the contrast between the innocent, peace- 
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ful youth of the child and the tragic destiny of the woman, 
and it is hard to believe that the fair-haired maiden who once 


L’ABBAYE AUX HOMMES. 


played in the grand old cloisters became the murderess, Char- 
lotte Corday. 
In 1791 religious orders were suppressed throughout France, 
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and the nuns of the Abbey of Caen thrown back upon the 
world. Mademoiselle d’Armont, as Charlotte was generally 
called, returned to her father’s house near Argentan; but after 
some months we find her again at Caen staying with an old re- 
lation, Madame de Bretteville. She was then, wrote a friend 
who knew her well, a strikingly handsome specimen of a Nor- 
man maiden; tall and strong, with a brilliant complexion, abun- 
dant, fair hair, and beautiful eyes. Her republican opinions 
somewhat shocked her friends, who were all ardent royalists ; 
but while reproving her theories they could not help loving the 
misguided generosity that made her embrace what she thought 
was the cause of right and justice. She was utterly devoid of 
vanity, cared little or nothing about her appearance, was affec- 
tionate towards her friends, and, though professing very advanced 
opinions, she never lost her feminine gentleness and reserve. 
Her voice was so soft, says one of her girl friends, that it 
sounded like music. But underneath these appearances lay hid- 
den an unbending tenacity of purpose. Unfortunately, too, the 
motherless girl, in spite of her convent training, had studied the 
free-thinking philosophers of the century, and their dangerous 
doctrines had poisoned her mind, distorted her sense of right, 
and confused her notions of truth. Even to those who loved 
her best the proud and reticent maiden was an enigma. 

We are told how, on one occasion, at a dinner-party given 
by her relative at the beginning of the Revolution, she aroused 
her friends’ indignation by refusing to drink to the health of the 
king. A lady present, who had a real affection for the girl, bent 
towards her. ‘My child,” she whispered, “why do you refuse 
to drink the health of a king so virtuous and so good?” “I 
believe that he is virtuous,” was the reply; “ but a weak king, 
who does not prevent the misfortunes of his people, is not a 
good king.” Nevertheless, a few days after the execution of 
Louis XVI. we find Charlotte writing to a friend: 

“ After the terrible crime that has just been committed every 
generous heart ought to weep tears of blood!” The excesses 
of the Revolution had destroyed many of her illusions: “ Those 
who were to have made us free have murdered Liberty,” she 
says in the same letter. 

As time went on and the general terror and confusion in- 
creased, Charlotte became more and more isolated; her friends 
had taken refuge in England, her father and sister were living 
near Argentan, her brothers had joined the army of the ¢mi- 
grés. A deep sadness seems to have taken possession of her, 
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and she brooded unceasingly over her country’s sorrows. The 
tyranny of the Revolution made her heart burn with indigna- 
tion, and it seemed to her that Marat, the leader of the Jacobin 
party, the purveyor of the guillotine, was, above all others, the 
evil genius of France. The idea took a strong hold of the girl’s 
mind, her philosophical readings had warped her sense of right, 
a misguided feeling of patriotism did the rest, and she decided 
that to rid the world of a monster was a noble and a holy 
deed. 

Our readers know the sequel: how, on the gth of July, 1793, 
Charlotte left Caen for Paris; how, on the 13th, she stabbed 
Marat in his bath; and how, on the 17th, she herself was exe- 
cuted. She died with a calmness and courage worthy of a better 
cause. 

Did any vision of her innocent girlhood, of its lessons and 
examples, flash across the mind of the Norman maiden ere she 
ascended the scaffold? Pure and proud, devoted and yet crim- 
inal, this noble soul, framed for heroic deeds, presents strange 
contradictions, and the halo that her youth, her beauty, and her 
courage have cast around the memory of Charlotte Corday can- 
not, alas! cancel her guilt. 

Around the abbey buildings extend large gardens and shrub- 
beries belonging to the nuns. A fine view of Caen may be had 
from the high ground within the precincts of the convent gar- 
dens; below us, as we gaze, are the steeples and spires of the 
old Norman city; beyond, far away, the fertile plains and green 
pastures extend as far as the eye can reach; above is the clear 
blue sky— 

“«. . . and oh! the calm 
Of the blue heavens around yon holy spires 
Pointing, like Gospel-truths, through calm and storm, 
To man’s great home. . . .”—Bulwer. 


Among these “holy spires” the most remarkable is the fairy- 
like spire of St. Pierre, said to be one of the finest in France. 

Less pure and severe in its style than the two royal abbeys, 
the church of St. Pierre ranks, nevertheless, among the chief 
monuments of Caen. It stands in the very centre of the town 
and is surrounded by a public garden. Its spire of pierced 
stone-work, surrounded by eight small turrets, rises from a 
twelfth-century tower, the lancet windows of which are of the 
purest Gothic. The interior of the church strikes us chiefly by 
the pendent fringes of its groined roof; both within and with- 
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out ornaments abound; flying buttresses and towers, exquisite 
carvings and charming bits of architecture, combine to form a 
whole in which certain faults of taste and harmony may be 
found, but whose general effect is striking and beautiful. 

Following the Rue St. Pierre, in the direction of the ‘“ Ab- 
baye aux Hommes,” we reach a long, wide, open space, called 
the Place St. Sauveur, in remembrance of the church of that 
name, now used as a market, but whose towers may still be 
seen rising above the surrounding houses. To the ordinary 
tourist the Place St. Sauveur is commonplace and uninteresting 
enough, but to those who know the tales and traditions that 
lend a deeper meaning to the thoroughfares of the ancient city 
it has a pathetic interest. It is here that the guillotine was 
erected during the Reign of Terror, and among the victims 
whose blood watered the spot was a holy priest, deeply 
respected at Caen. 

A curious incident is told of his early childhood. He was 
called Toussaint Marin Gombaud, and was born and brought up 
in the Rue St. Martin, close to the scene of his last struggle 
and death. A Prémontré monk of the Abbey of Ardenne, 
situated a few miles from the town, used frequently to pass 
near his parents’ house, and it was noticed that the white-robed 
friar would stop and look on at the merry group of children 
who, in the long summer days, used to play under the shadow 
of the quaint old houses. Little Toussaint Gombaud seemed, 
from some mysterious reason, to attract the monk’s attention 
in a special manner. He would call the boy to him, lay his 
hand upon his head, and gaze into his face long and sadly; he 
was even observed to shed tears as he watched the unconscious 
child, whose parents wondered curiously at this display of emo- 
tion. They at last ventured to inquire its cause: “That boy 
will die on the scaffold,” replied the monk. To the honest 
citizens “to die on the scaffold” meant to die as a criminal, 
for the days had not yet come when the noblest and purest 
‘ blood of France was to be poured forth like water under the 
knife of the guillotine. Shocked and frightened, they decided 
that to keep their boy from the evil ways that were to bring 
him to so untimely a fate they must educate him for the priest- 
hood. Accordingly, he was sent to a seminary, where he made 
rapid progress in science and in sanctity, was ordained a priest, 
and finally became curé of the old church of St. Gilles, situ- 
ated on the “butte,” or height, of that name, close to the 
‘Abbaye aux Dames.” His piety and charity made him much 
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beloved, but when the Revolutionary storm burst forth his very 
virtues laid him more open to suspicion, and he was forced to 
fly from the country. On his way to the coast, where he 
intended to embark for England, he passed through a village 
called Mathieu; here the peasants recognized him and betrayed 
him into the hands of his enemies. As a reward for this base 
deed they received a sum of one hundred francs, the price of 
blood, but a local tradition asserts that a curse rests upon them 
to this day. The curé of St. Gilles was tried, condemned for 
the crime of his priesthood, and executed on the Place St. 
Sauveur. Some gabled houses and the now desecrated church 
still remain, mute witnesses of his brave and holy death. His 
execution took place at mid-day; a few hours later, in a dis- 
tant part of the town, on the banks of the Orne, the wife of 
an obscure citizen, named Garcel, gave birth to a boy. The 
execution of the morning had caused a certain stir, the streets 
were unusually noisy, and, struck by the sound of men hurrying 
to and fro, the young mother inquired what was going on. 
When she heard what had happened, she clasped her hands and 
raised her eyes to heaven: “O my God!” she said, ‘thou 
hast called a saint to heaven; grant my prayer, and let my 
new-born babe take his place upon earth!” 

Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction; years went by, 
and in due course of time the baby boy, born on that dark day 
of the Reign of Terror, became in his turn curé of St. Gilles. 
Those who knew him say that he inherited his martyred prede- 
cessor’s zeal and piety, and, above all, his loving charity towards 
the poor. 

We must now bring our wanderings to a close. Before 
leaving Caen let us notice the tiny port where English and 
Norwegian vessels are occasionally to be seen, for the sea is 
only ten miles distant; the wide, green pastures extending 
round the town, and where the shady trees form a pleasant 
resort. But, though charming in its way, the “Cours,” as these 
avenues are called, strikes us less than the medizval aspect of 
the quiet streets, the quaintness and charm of the wooden 
houses and their dormer windows, the old-world aspect of the 
churches. All these things, around which hang memories heroic 
or pathetic, give a warm, human interest to the ancient city; 
these are the pictures which we carry away most deeply en- 
graved on our minds as we turn away from the City of Spires. 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A MISSIONARY. 
MAPLEVALE. 


# HE Methodist minister was in the audience on 
Sunday afternoon at our opening, the Baptist 
minister attended Monday night, the Campbellite 
minister Tuesday night. Then we expected on 
Wednesday to be favored with the Free-will 
Baptist minister, who is a lady, for it looked as if the “resident 
clergy” intended to honor by turns. But she did not favor us, 
and instead of her we had an alarm of fire. The size of our 
audiences had not come up to our expectations till that same 
Wednesday night, and I was just getting ready to address a 
large gathering when ding-dong went the loud alarm-bell, and 
out rushed the entire audience—men, women, and children, 
Catholics and Protestants—and ran to the fire. It was fortunate 
that we had not begun, though we were on the very 
point of doing so. But the fire was not a large one, and after 
our audience had inspected it, and had admired the heroic 
achievements of the fire company, back they came and took 
their seats again. I know not what St. Francis Xavier could 
do under such circumstances, but I never yet knew a mission- 
ary who could hold a mixed audience in a country village from 
running to view the conflagration of an old barn. 

Perhaps it was to chasten our pride that we did not draw 
our usual big crowds every evening here. Hanwell and Flower- 
ville were enough to spoil one, and so Maplevale was given us 
as a bundle of myrrh. We did not attract three hundred any 
night, and sometimes were several score below that number. 
But the quality was good. Deadly bigots got started coming, and 
continued through the entire course, and expressed themselves 
accordingly. The majority were nearly always non-Catholics, 
our little congregation not counting forty families, all told. 
Two Protestant school-mistresses drove in seven miles for every 
lecture, and the same or a longer distance was travelled by 
other Protestants. 

After the fire on Wednesday night we were in a fair way 
to have fine audiences, but it happened that the Oddfellows of 
this county came trooping in on Thursday to celebrate their 
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seventy-fifth anniversary, and they had two brass bands. They 
turned the village upside down, wore the people out with par- 
ades and banquets and other social festivities. It was enough 
for one day. Our hall was “comfortably filled” only as a 
press fiction, for we had too evident a surplus of unfilled seats. 
The next night was our closing and it rained hard, yet we 
had many Protestants, including two ministers. All through the 
course our non-Catholics were of the most intelligent class, were 
deeply attentive, and carried away plenty of food for thought, 
both oral and printed. 

The hall cost us three dollars and a half a night. It is the 
monument of a defunct Universalist society, being their church 
fitted up as a pleasant little theatre. 

Our own people showed the greatest possible interest, drum- 
ming up recruits, and the farmers driving in with their Protest- 
ant neighbors many miles, and every way displaying their 
worthiness to be the nucleus of a larger congregation. 

The Protestants here, though not very religious, are still a 
church-going people, supporting Presbyterian, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Free-will Baptist, and Campbellite churches; all this with a 
population of eighteen hundred in the village,.and a fairly well 
settled farming country round about. The Universalists organ- 
ized a society and built a church, and then failed to hold it. 
The Episcopalians. have services every three months in a little 
church of the “carpenter’s Gothic” style, and though not quite 
dead are yet barely alive. 

The worst bigot in town attended every night, and his 
verdict was, “I know now there is no danger of a Catholic 
uprising, and I have a good idea what Catholics believe, and I 
am very favorably impressed with their teaching.” He has been 
heretofore an open and active enemy of the church. 


PREBLE. 


We followed a travelling doctor in the use of the hall in 
Preble, and as we assembled Sunday afternoon some of his 
boxes still remained in front of the stage, looking like cases of 
muskets. ‘‘What’s them?” asked a country youth. “Them’s 
guns the Catholics is going to kill us with,” answered a rural 
wag. Upon which the boy ran straight out of the hall. One 
dollar a night is our rent here, this being the town hall. 

As soon as the Sunday afternoon lecture was done an 
elderly man came to me and said, “I read your advertisement 
only at noon to-day, and my wife and I concluded to come. 
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I’m a farmer, five miles out.” ‘“ What is your religion?” “My 
wife’s a Methodist.” “ But yourself?” ‘ Well, I can’t deny it, 
I ain’t anything. But I liked your lecture and I’m coming 
every night.” He introduced me to his wife, a noble-looking 
old lady, whose keen eyes measured me up and down and 
seemed trying to read my soul. 

The hall was full at the opening lecture, the usual assort- 
ment of representative men and women being present. Con- 
spicuous among them were the most prominent members of the 
A. P. A. to the number of eight or ten. The attendance soon 
overflowed our space, many Protestant families driving in from 
the country. “The town is full of rigs,” said my good host to 
me one evening as I entered the hall, “and you will have a 
large audience.” Now, if the Apostolic Church wants any better 
opportunity than this reveals for spreading the glad tidings I 
should be sorry to know it. Much of our success was due to 
my zealous pastor’s thorough advertising. 

This being a station visited one Sunday in the month, and 
the Catholics numbering but seventeen families and most of 
these farmers, we have no choir to give us our usual supply of 
singing. But the choir of the Maplevale church drove over on 
the opening Sunday, and gave us good music at Mass and at 
our first meeting in the hall. For the rest of the meetings we 
had excellent music from “local (Protestant) talent.” I must 
confess to having had some curious sensations while speaking 
on such subjects as confession, and spending an evening wholly 
Catholic in the exclusive sense of the term, and being helped 
out by the really beautiful music of the Protestant young people. 

Monday night while answering a question about the Papacy 
I was interrupted. A handsome man, with a blond moystache 
and spectacles, rose and said, “‘ Who was Pope when there were 
two claimants?” Amswer: ‘“ Whichever one was rightful 
claimant, of course. Who was entitled to be President when 
Hayes and Tilden were both claiming to have been elected? 
In such cases it happens that many honest people are simply in 
doubt and must get along for awhile without any pope or 
president. But the vital question is not whether this one or 
that one is real pope, but whether there be such an office as 
the Papacy founded by our Lord. Uncertainty as to who is 
lawfully elected pope is not doubt as to whether or not there 
be a supreme head of the church. After all the troubles of the 
Papacy, no such difficulty as a disputed election has arisen for 
four hundred years.” 
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After the meeting I learned that my interlocutor was the 
Presbyterian minister. 

In this village there are, besides the Catholics, the following ~ 
societies with churches: Presbyterians, Methodists, Disciples 
(Campbellites), Free Methodists, Universalists, and Seventh-day 
Adventists. The Latter-day Saints of Jesus Christ, as the Mor- 
mons call themselves, have made some converts recently and 
worship in a private house. The first four denominations named 
have resident ministers. 

The fallen-off Catholics, found in nearly all country places, 
are singularly affected by these missions, as was the case with 
some families here. They are generally among the most regu- 
lar attendants at the meetings and most deeply interested. 
This shows that they did not have far to fall when their mixed 
marriages or their isolation from church and clergy finally 
involved them in Protestantism; if they were conscious apos- 
tates they would not be so ready to welcome Catholic lectures. 
Of many of this class you may rather say that they have fallen 
out of Catholic influence than away from Catholic faith, which 
many of them really never had. 

I heard here from Protestants what I have heard every- 
where: “‘ We never knew Catholics held such doctrines”; mean- 
ing the atonement and the necessity of divine grace, the inspir- 
ation of the Bible and the good of constantly reading it, and 
the like. This shows the universal need of emphasizing the es- 
sential doctrines, those which all must know. We have all 
heard sermons on devotional subjects, the material drawn from 
devotional books, and containing only an implication of the. 
deep, underlying dogmatic truths. Such discourses are only 
for the initiated. If all stated sermons fitted thé general pub- 
lic, the general public would gradually find itself drawn to at- 
tend our churches in greater numbers. 

The fact is that our American people, taken generally, will 
listen with equanimity to any exposition of religion, and will 
even help to get it a hearing, as long as there is no attack, no 
condemnation of differing views; and this is our golden oppor- 
tunity. Our final purpose is to communicate truth, and must 
be so, rather than to refute error; to refute error never can be 
more than preliminary to giving truth. State and prove the 
truth to begin with, and the result will be to disinfect the 
hearer’s mind of error unconsciously. It is better for one to 
give up error involuntarily, and therefore without effort, than 
to do it under compulsion of the conscious and humiliating 
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surrender of cherished opinions. To remove the crust of error 
from a mind you have but to saturate it with truth, for this 
has the property of disintegrating, dissolving, and cleansing. 
This treatment is wiser than insisting on the use of the knife. 
Only the few heroic souls can endure losing their skin for the 
sake of being freed from stain. 

The following are some of our questions: 

Question. If the laws of this country should interfere with 
any rite of the Catholic Church would Catholics obey the law 
of the country in preference to that of the church ? 

Answer. Catholics would obey their church in such a case, 
and so would Protestants. Suppose the State of Michigan 
should forbid baptism by immersion; do you suppose Baptists 
would not resent and disobey such tyranny ?—and with every 
right on their side. But the American state disclaims all com- 
petency in such matters; on the contrary, guaranteeing liberty 
of conscience to all. 

Question. If Catholics are a law-abiding people, why do they 
not accept our civil law in regard to marriage as valid? 

Answer. Do you accept it? Do you agree that a lawful 
marriage can be entirely dissolved by a year’s desertion of one 
of the parties? or by the party accused simply making default 
of appearance when summoned to the trial? or because of “ in- 
compatibility of temper”? Not only the Catholic Church but 
all the Protestant churches denounce our divorce laws. I ven- 
ture to say that the questioner does not believe in the infalli- 
bility of his own church; does he believe in the infallibility of 
our legislatures?-—Upon this I gave a brief statement of the 
Catholic grounds of the indissolubility of marriage. 

The following queries may seem curious to the reader, the 
first four being all by the same furious interrogator: 

Does auricular confession bring peace to the soul? 

Isn’t the dogma of auricular confession a sacrilegious impos- 
ture? 

Does God compel the Church of Rome to confess the abomi- 
nation of auricular confession ? 

And should auricular confession be tolerated among civilized 
nations ? 

Where in the Bible are we commanded to confess our sins 
through a lattice-work ? 

Is it the soul or body that sins? 

Why do Catholics call their priests ‘‘ father ’’? 

Why do Catholics dislike members of the A. P. A.? 
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1. Why do most all Catholics vote the same party ticket? 

2. Was the late James G. Blaine a Catholic? 

What is “ Peter’s pence”? 

Will you tell to this audience if St. Patrick was a Catholic 
or a Protestant? 

The mission at Preble was fruitful of much consolation, many 
hopes of conversion, some persons of the best apparent dispo- 
sitions seeking private interviews and going over the Catholic 
claims in a spirit of inquiry as fair as it was earnest and prac- 
tical, But, oh! how far back must we not begin to start this 
deceived and deluded people towards the true religion. 


HENDRIK. 


The pastor here, a priest of exceptional attractiveness, dis- 
played an amount of courage that amazed me. He positively 
requested the Methodist, the Baptist, and the Congregational 
ministers to announce the lectures from their pulpits!—and the 
last named one actually did it. The Methodist minister had 
perception enough to refuse, and did so with emphasis; the 
Baptist hemmed and hawed, and let it go at that—yet after- 
wards he publicly praised the lectures to his people. 

A large audience, mostly Protestants, assembled the hot Sun- 
day afternoon of our opening. There were nearly four hundred 
persons present, and upwards of two hundred and fifty were 
non-Catholics, the Baptist minister among them, with a leading 
member of the A. P. A. sitting beside him. This same Baptist 
minister questioned me copiously every night, to my great joy, 
giving abundant opportunity to go over nearly the entire 
ground of dispute between the church and her opponents. 

A man of property and influence drove us from the hall to 
the pastoral residence after the opening meeting. As we got 
within doors the pastor said: ‘Do you see that man? He was 
one of our ‘hickory’ Catholics, never attending church, and 
many years without the Sacraments; but the very Sunday after 
the first meeting of the little A. P. A. lodge here he came to 
Mass, and now is a regular communicant.”’ Such is the effect 
of even a shadowy persecution, like the present anti-Catholic 
movement, on a high-spirited people. 

The weather was unfavorable throughout the entire mission, 
and doubtless kept home most of our country people and their 
Protestant friends, but the towns-people came in spite of the 
rain and filled the hall, being generally at the rate of three 
Protestants to one Catholic—an attentive, inquiring, and fair- 
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minded audience. To make a Catholic out of a Protestant is, 
as a rule, a work of patience, and has its period of dealing with 
chaos, incipient mental ordering going before the division of 
truth from error; but if one could desire better material to 
work with than our own non-Catholic fellow-citizens I should 
like to know where he could find it. 

Among the questions were the following: 

Question. Are not the pomp, rich robes, and ornaments of 
the Catholic Church opposed to the simplicity of the Gospel? 

Answer. The simplicity and poverty of our Saviour’s life is 
not a precept to be obeyed, but is an example to be followed 
by those to whose souls the Holy Ghost brings it home as a 
personal vocation. It is in the nature of a counsel or exhorta- 
tion, and multitudes of Catholics follow it by giving up all things 
to the poor for Christ’s sake, both as members of religious com- 
munities and individually. This question reminds me of an old 
Protestant lady who complained to a priest of the richness of 
the Catholic worship. ‘The Saviour,” said she, “was born in a 
stable.” ‘“‘Madam,” answered the priest, “were you born in a 
stable?” Our Saviour never condemned the magnificence and 
costliness of the Jewish worship, which indeed his heavenly 
Father had commanded even in its minutest details, and which 
he himself regularly frequented. And the Catholic Church by 
means of her beautiful ceremonies lifts the souls of men to 
thoughts of heaven, and brings to their minds the events of our 
Saviour’s life, his suffering and triumph and teachings. 

Question. Is the Catholic Church as a body in favor of free 
schools? If not, why not? 

Answer. The Catholic Church requires all her parochial 
schools to be free where this is possible. The education of the 
whole people is the earnest wish of the church. The present 
public-school system, as being free and as undertaking to teach 
all the children of the people, is right and is so far applauded 
by the church. I saw lately in a reputable Catholic journal 
that Catholics are now forbidden to attack the public schools; 
and such is practically the effect of recent action of the Pope 
on this delicate matter. But we all know that Catholics desire 
daily religious instruction for their children and will endeavor 
to have it where possible, thus improving on the public schools. 
Yet it would be better not to have the state pay for this—bet- 
ter, under our circumstances at least, to keep the state quite 
apart from religious teaching. But can we not allow parents to 
provide religious lessons for their children in the public schools 
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and ‘pay for it themselves? Can we not do as well in this re- 
spect as Protestant England or Catholic Austria? 

Question. If Peter and the Apostles had power to remit and 
retain sins, they also possessed miraculous power. Should not 
the priests of the present day possess the power of working 
miracles as evidence of their power to forgive sins, which is it- 
self a miracle? If you can perform this miracle you ought 
to be able to perform some other. Do so, and the writer of 
this question will renounce his Protestantism and become a 
Catholic at once. 

Answer. The gift of miracles is rightly demanded of the 
true Christian ministry, but may not be required from every 
member of it. The power of working miracles is undoubtedly 
in the Catholic priesthood, and I have known of many cases of 
its exercise, proved indubitably. But to demand it of every one 
of us is not reasonable, not scriptural. And I fear that my 
friend would back out from his pledge to enter the church if 
I gratified him with a miracle worked to order, or he would 
explain it away to his own satisfaction. Our Saviour himself, 
with even his miracles, was not always successful in persuading 
men of the truth of his teaching. 

The following questions gave me golden opportunities for 
instruction, as will be obvious to the Catholic reader: 

Is the Catholic religion founded on the love of God and his 
creatures ? 

Who was the first Catholic priest ? 

Why does the priest preach in Latin when the congregation 
cannot interpret it? 

“To purchase heaven has gold the power?” If not, how is it 
that the priest prays the soul out of or through purgatory for a 
price ? 

Why do Catholic priests wear such queer robes on the 
altar when Mass is going on? and why do they make a smoke 
on the altar sometimes? and why do they use candles at a 
funeral ? 

Some conversations with teachers, doctors, and others after 
the lectures gave me much pleasure. Always they expressed 
their thanks for being set right about the Catholic faith, gener- 
ally acknowledged the value of the lectures to religious minds 
of all opinions, and universally exhibited a tendency further to 
listen to Catholic claims. 
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LAKESIDE. 


Some days before arriving at this mission I received the fol- 
lowing from the pastor: 

“In reply to your letter, I will state that I have had 3,000 
of the hand-bills you sent me printed. I told the people to 
paste them up everywhere; and now as I go along the roads, 
for miles on all sides the name Rev. Walter Elliott stands out 
in far greater prominence than did ever the famous name P. T. 
Barnum, as far as this neighborhood is concerned anyway. 
Rest assured the crowd will be there if the weather is at all 
favorable.” 

And the crowd was there, though the weather was by no 
means favorable. It rained every night except the last one, yet 
we packed the hall at every meeting but one; the rain came 
down in torrents that night, and still we had two hundred per- 
sons—as many non-Catholics as Catholics—no small success when 
it is remembered that not a score of the audience live in the 
village. It is a pretty little summer resort, at this early date 
of course quite vacant of tourists. 

Seldom have we had so hearty a welcome. The hall was 
giveh free, being the large ball-room of the big hotel; and the 
landlord, a Protestant, wanted to board and lodge us on the 
same terms. Every evening but the very rainy one our hall 
was packed with four hundred stalwart countrymen and their 
wives, and their big boys and girls, more than half being Pro- 
testants. Each meeting was entertained with singing by the local 
glee club, Protestants all, and very excellent singers. The best 
Protestant people for five miles around drove splashing through 
the mud to hear the lectures, and eagerly accepted and read 
the leaflets given them. 

I do not remember ever to have addressed a more attentive 
audience. They were especially interested in the discussion of 
the contents of the Query Box, the non-Catholics being amazed 
at the easy answers to the “posers” placed there. As I would 
read a question the stillness became absolute, and if the answer 
was delayed but a minute the suspense was oppressive. Mean- 
time nearly the entire field in dispute between Catholics and 
Protestants was covered by this means. 

The corners and wainscots of the room, as usual in rural 
missions, were occupied by our farmer-boys, Catholic and Pro- 
testant. It did one’s heart good to see them listening to the 
lectures—noble fellows, brown with sun and wind, their clothes 
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spattered with the mud of their journey; most of them, I trust, 
as innocent as they are manly. God send that as my farmers 
went back to till their fertile fields the Holy Spirit of truth 
may give rich increase to the good seed sown by the lectures 
as well as by the printed truth distributed ! 

Our church is five miles south of the village, and is abso- 
lutely rural, having no “neighborhood” whatever except the 
adjacent farmers’ houses, and their smiling fields and orchards 
and groves, now musical the livelong day with the birds of 
spring. So we drove five miles and back for each lecture, every 
night but the last in the rain and through the mud. This was 
no small discomfort, but easily borne when we saw such num- 
bers of both Catholics and Protestants driving along through 
the swimming roads, and even trudging afoot through the rain 
to listen to us. 

Let me mention the hymn-singing again, it was so very well 
done. In many places we have this feature of our missions, 
excellent singing by wholly Protestant choirs—sometimes even 
timidly asking leave to assist us with their voices. Besides 
helping the evening’s entertainment with hymns of unexception- 
ably orthodox sentiment, these honest Protestant coadjutors 
compel from the lecturer the largest possible amount of kindli- 
ness towards our erring brethren. Could you rail and rant at 
Protestants when Protestants thus help to gather and entertain 
your audience? But more: who would wish a more hopeful 
apostolate than one in which the Protestants furnish the music 
and set the step for the march towards Catholicity? ‘Glad to 
sing for you, father,” said the leader of our Lakeside quartette, 
a fine old veteran with a white moustache and a noble bass 
voice—“ glad to sing for you, father; we're not bigots around 
here.” 

From an early hour in the evening till we “opened with 
prayer” there was a hubbub and clatter everywhere in the hall 
and in the broad corridors, the people “visiting” with one 
another. And the moment we had “closed with benediction ”’ 
the entire audience renewed the visiting, and added a lively 
exchange of views about the lecture and the questions. 

By such social intercourse Catholicity has only to gain, sup- 
posing it to be in a vigorous and aggressive condition already. 
And such is the normal condition of the true church. The 
right policy of the Lord’s army is not so much building 
entrenchments for the defenders of religious truth to seek 
safety in, as in forcing the exponents of error thus to cover 
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themselves. Hiding in a ditch is proper for error and false- 
hood, and has only been the policy of truth when its exponents 
were recovering from disaster. 

Among our questions was the following: 

Question. Why do you baptize babies in your church? Isn’t 
it unreasonable to give them something which they know noth- 
ing about when they are receiving it? 

Answer. Well, as to that, why do you feed babies, giving 
them something which they know nothing about? Don’t it do 
them good all the same? And shall not God be allowed to do 
people good unless they know all about it? And pray tell me 
how shall infants who die before the use of reason ever enter 
heaven except by the grace of God, and do you know any evi- 
dence that they have received the grace of God except by 
means of baptism? Is heaven given to any but the regenerate, 
those “who are born again of water and the Holy Ghost”? 
Then followed a brief statement of the theory of natural beati- 
tude for unbaptized infants. 

The following questions are thought curious and suggestive— 
a few among many of the kind. The last one was, I am sure, 
honestly written, and voiced the sentiment of the majority of 
the non-Catholics. 

Isn’t it claimed that St. Patrick, who civilized the Irish, was 
an Episcopalian? 

Don’t Catholics imagine, because Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, they ought to own it? 

Is it true that Catholics are arming to kill the Protestants? 

Rev. Mr. Elliott: You have pleased us very much by your 
talks those nights. I wish all men of God could talk so, to 
make religion better respected. Will you ever come here 
again ? FROM A MEMBER OF NO CHURCH. 


God send that not only these honest Protestants, but all of 
their brethren in the entire country, may have the privilege of 
the spoken and printed truth, and that at frequent intervals. 
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| 204 POETS’ CORNER. W. A. | 


MONUMENT TO SHAKESPEARE. 


THE VALHALLA OF ENGLAND'S POETS. 
By REV. JOHN Conway, A.M. 


HERE may be a luxury in woe; there is a pleas- 
ure in a certain species of melancholy. West- 
minster Abbey invariably awakens a melancholy 
pleasure in the sensitive soul. The grand old 

minsters of England are mean as compared with 

it. No other pile in that country can call forth such a splendid 
crowd of historical associations. You hear the monotonous 
prayer of the monks of the olden time; you see the frowning 
splendor of kings and the stately grace of queens; you look at 
the proud faces of the nobles and the stern aspects of the war- 
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riors; you gaze on the meek mien of the martyrs and the cost- 
ly adornments of the court beauties; you listen to the glowing 
eloquence of the orator and to the argumentative periods of the 
statesman; you learn law, theology, philosophy, history, science, 
and literature from their many able exponents whose bones lie 
mouldering in the dust of Westminster Abbey. But as poetry 
is the soul of literature, so the soul of the abbey is Poets’ Cor- 
ner. The dim lights, the shadowy distances, the painted win- 
dows, the clustering pillars, the numerous chapels, the multitu- 
dinous memories of the past have a forcible fascination for the 
pilgrim to the abbey. Still he turns aside from all and willingly 
wends his way to the south transept, or Poets’ Corner. He is 
ready to postpone the pleasure arising from those stately ele- 
gances which speak so eloquently of the greatness and the 
littleness of man until he has made a meditation upon the soul 
of the abbey. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PLACE. 


What is the attraction? The pilgrim may not be fond of 
poetry; he may not care about reading it at all. Most people 
prefer to read of poets to reading poetry. Nevertheless there 
is a poetic spirit in every man, be it undeveloped as a chrysalis, 
be it shrunken as a withered leaf. He is drawn to the necropo- 
lis of the poets by a strong touch of nature. He may have 
seen the two greatest pageants on earth—the Pope giving an au- 
dience in the Vatican and the Queen holding a drawing-room 
at Buckingham Palace. These things dazzle or delight or dis- 
may according to the temperament of the spectator. They are 
too artificial to teach man much of human nature. On the 
other hand, a pilgrimage to Poets’ Corner leads up to the study 
of men whose follies were superlative or whose virtues were 
heroic, for poets are almost invariably men of extremes. 

A visit to Poets’ Corner is eminently valuable as a means of 
awakening enthusiasm for the study of poetry. He who visits 
the Holy Land and treads the paths that Jesus trod, and sees 
the scenes of the Saviour’s earthly career, and studies the 
history of the period in the light of its local surroundings, is 
thereby prepared for a more profitable perusal of the Sacred 
Scriptures. So with the pilgrim to Poets’ Corner. Not that 
all the great poets of England lie buried here, but the twelve 
or thirteen English poets who remain to us as the selected glories 
* of five centuries are either buried or in some way commemorated 
in this sacred spot. Addison’s remark, published in the Secta- 
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tor many golden years ago, still holds good: “In the poetical 
quarter I found. there were poets who had no monuments, and 
monuments which had no poets.” He might: have added that 
there are some buried or commemorated here who are not 
poets even in name. Such, for instance, are.Grote, the‘ historian ; 
Thirwall, the theologian; Garrick, the actor}! Taylor, the archi- 
tect; South, thé preacher; Handel; the composer ; and Dickens, 
the novelist. , : : 

SOME INTRUDERS ON POETS’ GROUND. 


It is not easy to find a valid reason why this Corner should 
hold the dust of Anne, queen of Richard III., or, why it should 
have a monument to Anne of Cleves, the divorced wife of 
Henry VIII. One Mary Hope has an inscription on a tablet in 
Poets’ Corner because she was a:young married woman with a 
beauteous form, and one Thomas Parr is buried there because 
he lived to be one hundred and fifty-two years old and his life 
ran through the reign of ten princes. 

In the dim: past, perhaps, it was not very difficult to secure 
a burial or a memorial in the abbey. It rests with the dean to 
decide who shall be buried or otherwise honored there, but 
of course he always conforms his judgment to the wishes of 
Windsor Castle. A grave or a memorial in the abbey is looked 
upon as a high honor in England, higher perhaps than mem- 
bership in the Academy is held in France. In England no more 
appreciative tribute can be paid to the memory of a man than 
to give him some recognition in Poets’ Corner. 


AMERICA’S INTEREST IN POETS’ CORNER. 


The spot has a special claim upon the attention, and makes 
a tender appeal to the affection, of Americans. For whilst there 
is a memorial window representing a sun setting in the far west, 
in memory of an English minister at Washington, and whilst 
there is a gift from America in the shape of autumnal leaves 
over the monument of André, and whilst the abbey itself has 
been the temporary resting-place of more than one distinguished 
American, and the national temple wherein public services have 
been held in honor of our deceased great ones, nevertheless 
Poets’ Corner is the place of our predilection since a bust of 
Longfellow was unveiled there in 1884. As Englishmen thought it 
proper to pay such a pleasing tribute to an American writer it is 
well that they selected the best known of our poets, the nearest 
approach to being the people’s poet, the sweet singer of the do- 
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mestic affections, the man whose muse is national rather than 
provincial, and cosmopolitan more than national. The bust with 
its inscription is a model of taste, recording with becoming mod- 
esty a few useful facts of him who was born of republican sim- 
plicity. On the pedestal we read: “This bust was placed among 
the memorials of England by the English admirers of an Ameri- 
can poet. Born at Portland, U. S. A., February 27, 1807. Died 
at Cambridge, U. S. A., March 24, 1882.” 


DRYDEN’S MONUMENT. 


Near that of Longfellow is the bust of Dryden, chiefly con- 
spicuous for the simplicity of its inscription. It merely men- 
tions the laureate’s name and the dates of his birth and death. 
There is a sad surrender of this severe simplicity in most of the 
other monuments of Poets’ Corner. The name of Garrick is 
connected with that of Shakespeare so that they may be made 
to shine like “twin stars”; one Stewart Mackenzie is said to 
have had many friends and not one enemy; a duke of Argyle is 
described as the Great Duke, a general and orator exceeded by 
none in his time; Michael Drayton is mentioned as a memorable 
poet who exchanged his laurels for a crown of glory; and to cap 
the climax of hyperbolic epitaph, the tomb of Abraham Cowley 
tells a benighted world that he was the Pindar, Horace, and 
Virgil of England, and the delight, ornament, and admiration 
of his age. Long enough to entitle a man to a place on the 
calendar of saints is the list of virtues which bloom in the epi- 
taph of the elegant Addison. Read it: “Whoever thou art, 
venerate the memory of Joseph Addison, in whom Christian 
faith, virtue, and good morals found a continual patron; whose 
genius was shown in verse and every exquisite kind of writing; 
who gave to posterity the best examples of pure language 
and the best rules for living well which remain and ever will 
remain sacred; whose weight of argument was tempered with 
wit, and accurate judgment with politeness, so that he encour- 
aged the good and reformed the improvident; tamed the 
wicked, and in some degree made them in love with virtue.” 
Even poor Goldsmith, the faun-like lover of the sunlight and of 
the woods, the “Goldy” of Dr. Johnson and the “Noll” of 
his numerous friends, is not permitted to escape the excessive 
kindness of posthumous friendship. It would have been wiser 
not to remind the reader of Goldsmith’s medical degree, for he 
did not do it honor, and it always recalls a disagreeable remark 
of one of his friends. Goldsmith, in an innocent way, said that 
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although he was a doctor, he never prescribed for any one 
except a few friends. Whereupon Beauclerc replied: “It would 
be better to prescribe for your enemies.” The inscription tells 
of his eminence as a poet, philosopher, and historian. That he 
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was the most graceful and elegant writer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is true, that he was eminent as a philosopher depends upon 
one’s view of life, that he was a great historian is not true. 
His friend Dr. Johnson thought that his chief equipment for 
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writing the History of Animated Nature consisted in his being 
able to tell a horse from a cow, and beef from mutton when 
it was boiled. 

CHAUCER. 


The English people are slow and conservative in putting 
the national seal of recognition upon anything. Once a thing 
is so honored, then it were a desecration to change, or to en- 
croach upon, a precedent which crystallizes the wish of a whole 
people. The origin of the special glory of Poets’ Corner dates 
back to the burial of Chaucer. It was a happy omen that this 
passionate lover of nature, this illustrious ancestor of a glorious 
galaxy of English poets, this Morning Star of Song, as Tennyson 
calls him, should have been the first poet buried in the far- 
famed Corner. The motives which led to his burial here are 
not quite clear. It is said that he was laureate to three kings. 
The claim is set up by no less an authority than the theologi- 
cal poet Dryden, but there is no certainty as to who was the 
first laureate, and the poetic precursor of Shakespeare and of 
Milton, of Wordsworth and of Tennyson, was probably put in 
the Corner as a matter of convenience. No doubt his official 
position in the royal household would have been an impelling 
motive to bury him in the abbey. 


SPENSER. 


But Poets’ Corner did not become fixedly a sanctuary of 
song for almost two centuries after, when the gentle author of 
The Faerie Queene was buried near the grave of Chaucer. 


A ROYAL PATRON OF POETS. 


The origin of monuments to poets is traced to Richard II. 
Just a year before the birth of Spenser the present tomb was 
raised to Geoffrey Chaucer, whose grave hitherto had been 
marked by a plain slab. This new tribute to the memory of a 
man who had been dead since 1400 might be looked upon as a 
promising prelude to the most brilliant age in the annals of 
English literature—the period to which Queen Elizabeth gave 
her name. ; 

Before his death Ben Johnson was acknowledged to be the 
greatest man of letters in England. To-day the swaggering, 
brutal, learned Ben, who fought in Flanders, married a shrew, 
mended old plays, wrote new dramas, and was laureate to 
James I., is now chiefly remembered by an inscription on a 
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medallion in Poets’ Corner. All know the words, “O Rare 
Ben Johnson”; few know the fortuitous occasion of the memor- 
able inscription. Sir John Young, an Oxfordshire gentleman, 
was passing through the abbey one day, and he gave a mason 
who was working there the princely sum of eighteen pence for 
cutting the immortal epitaph. The inscription occurs in three 
places in the abbey, and, contrary to the usage of modern 
writers, the name of Johnson is spelled in all three with an 
h. There is yet more authority for thus spelling the name of 
this scholarly cynic. For instance, Fuller, his contemporary, 
writes Johnson’s name with an / in a work entitled Westminster. 
Unfortunately the weak imitator of Johnson’s epitaph appeared, 
with the result that on the tomb of Davenant are inscribed the 
words “O Rare Sir William Davenant.” Davenant was not 
rare except in the sense that Oxford rumor set him down as 
the illegitimate son of Shakespeare, and his chief claim to dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that he succeeded Johnson as laureate. 
The Bacon-Shakespeare controversy has been an aid to his 
epitaph in making the world remember that there once lived 
such a man as the learned Ben Johnson. 


RARE BEN AND SWEET WILL. 


Though not expressively appreciative of the Bard of Avon 
during Shakespeare’s life, Ben Johnson paid him a whole-souled 
tribute after death. He refers to the Sweet Swan of Avon as 
one who is a monument without a tomb, as a writer who will 
live as long as people have wits to read, as a versatile genius 
to whom all scenes of Europe owe homage, as a poet who 
was not for an age, but for all time. He calls his beloved mas- 
ter William Shakespeare the 

“. .. + Soul of the age, 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage!” 

This appears in the first folio edition of Shakespeare’s works, 
printed in 1623. If any man in England was in a position to 
know whether or not Shakespeare was the author of the plays, 
it was the poet’s ardent admirer and most learned contempo- 
rary, Ben Johnson. 

AN ODD BLUNDER. 


It is strange that such a distinguished traveller as the late 
Bayard Taylor should have made the mistake of thinking that 
Shakespeare’s ashes are in Poets’ Corner, notwithstanding the 
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prayerful and tearful stanza at Stratford, blessing him who 
spares “these stones,” and cursing him who moves “these 
bones.” The hunter of literary curiosities casts a hurried glance 
at the figure of Shakespeare—which, according to some, makes 
the great poet appear like a sentimental dandy—and hastens to 
read the exquisite inscription and to compare it with the read- 
ings in the well-known editions of the plays. The lines are 
from “The Tempest,” and as they appear on the monument 
read as follows: 


“The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 


In all the available editions, at least in the United States, 
the reading is: 


“ And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


I am well aware of the contention of some commentators, 
that Shakespeare wrote ¢rack and not rack. 


GAY’S EPITAPH. 


Of the other epitaphs that of Gay attracts most attention, 
not because of its singular merit, but because of its misplaced 
flippancy. It was written by himself and reads thus: 


“ Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought so once, but now I know it.” 


And yet I do not know that the funereal frivolity of Gay is 
more indecorous than the graveyard virtues and tombstone grief 
of others are hypocritical. 

We naturally miss from this sanctuary of song the names of 
some who are among the immortals of English poetry. Such 
is Byron, whose descriptive powers are certainly unsurpassed, 
and probably unequalled by any of England’s long and lengthen- 
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ing list of poets. Such also is Shelley, who poured forth his 
soul, always with the satisfying profusion, frequently with the 
fascinating unpremeditation, of his own “ Skylark.” 


FORGOTTEN LAUREATES. 


The laureates of England are not all remembered in Poets’ 
Corner. Some of them have no memorial in the abbey, and in- 
deed did not deserve any. In the dim and distant past, when 
the two great English universities of Oxford and Cambridge an- 
nually bestowed the proud title of poeta /aureatus on their most 
successful student in prose and verse, they established a custom 





A NOooK IN Poets’ CORNER. 


which subsequently developed into a laureateship conferred by 
the court. It is not easy to tell who was the first poet for- 
mally crowned by the king. If the laureateship be looked at in 
a broad sense, no doubt some of the old poets might be called 
laureates, for they wrote poetry at the bidding of the sovereign 
and received royal patronage in return. Some say that one 
John Kays, of the days of Edward IV., was the first laureate. 
The admirable Spenser of “ The Faerie Queene,” and the gentle 
Daniel who wrote sonnets to “ Delia,” are mentioned as doubt- 
ful laureates. Kays and Daniel are never heard of in the schools 
of literature, and whether they were laureates or not they do 
VOL, LIX.—55 
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not deserve a memorial in Poets’ Corner. Richard Henry 
Stoddard holds that we may consider Ben Johnson as the first 
laureate. 

Sir William Davenant, Johnson’s immediate successor as 
wearer of the poet’s laurel crown, has a grave in Poets’ Corner 
between two men more forgotten than himself. To heap pet 
phrases upon men who are unable to bear them does not rescue 
such people from obscurity. Derisive laughter is provoked by 
reason of the association of ideas formed by the imitative epi- 
taph “O Rare Sir William Davenant”; one can hardly sup- 
press a sensation of anger when he learns that this man was 
called “Sweet Swan of Isis"’ because Shakespeare was named 
“ Sweet Swan of Avon.” 

The next laureate, John Dryden, is also buried in the coveted 
Corner; but he deserved it, although he was a pronounced auto- 
crat. He liked to pay courtly compliments, he excelled in 
panegyric as well as in satire, and his verse is full of quotable 
lines. Let me give a few examples: 


“ Forgiveness to the injured does belong, 
But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong.” 


. . 
“The cause for love can never be assigned, 
’Tis in no face, but in the lover’s mind.” 


“ Men are but children of a larger growth, 
Our appetites as apt to change as theirs.” 


Dryden, the theological poet, as he is called, was acknowl- 
edged to be a great man of letters in his day. 

Thomas Shadwell, the next poet laureate, has a monument in 
the Corner, but is buried at Chelsea, where he died of an over- 
dose of opium. Nor laurel crown, nor aping of Johnson’s style, 
nor monument erected to his memory by his son, has been able 
to save Shadwell from the oblivion which the coarseness of his 
verse so well merited. He is chiefly remembered by reason of 
the merciless satire in which Dryden represents him as the dull 
heir to a cruel conqueror of common sense. 

Looking over the list of laureates in relation to Poets’ Cor- 
ner, one cannot help being surprised at the fuss which was 
made recently when there was question of appointing a successor 
to the late Lord Tennyson. If the problem to be solved were 
the finding of a poet worthy of wearing the mantle of Tennyson, 
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then the difficulty were great indeed. But it is not a heroic 
task to find a poet fit to keep company with the majority of 
the laureates. Nahum Tate, who succeeded Shadwell, is never 
heard of, and Poets’ Corner knows nothing of him. His suc- 
cessor, Nicholas Rowe, is buried in the Corner, where a pom- 
pous epitaph, placing him next to Shakespeare for pathetic 
power, makes his memory ridiculous. The next five laureates 
are neither buried nor commemorated in Poets’ Corner. Law- 
rence Euden, who succeeded Rowe, was a parasite rather than a © 
poet. Colley Cibber wrote bad poetry but good prose, although 
Pope made him the hero of “The Dunciad.” Whitehead is for- 
gotten, Wharton was an unpoetic scholar, Pye was never 
known. 

Southey, the next poet laureate, a pronounced improvement 
upon many of his court-crowned brethren, is honored in the 
Corner by a bust. Though still remembered as a leading light 
of the Lake School, and for the universal scope of his verse, 
his reputation is gradually on the wane. Perhaps the fierce on- 
slaught against him by the ill-starred Byron helped to injure his 
reputation. In “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” George 
Gordon Byron refers to him as follows: 


“ But if, in spite of all the world may say, 
Thou still wilt verseward plod thy weary way ; 
If still, in Berkley ballads most uncivil, 

Thou wilt devote old women to the devil, 
The babe unborn thy dread intent may rue: 
God help thee, Southey, and thy readers too!” 


Wordsworth, the predecessor of Tennyson and the successor 
of Southey, has neither grave nor monument in Poets’ Corner. 
Fortunately this favored child of song, the admired of Tenny- 
son and of Matthew Arnold, the chief of the Lake School of 
singers, is not entirely forgotten in England’s historic shrine. 
A statue of him stands in what is called Little Poets’ Corner 
since the days of Dean Stanley. He deserves this honor whether 
we judge him by his accomplished work or by his accepted 
mission. The latter is well summed up in these words: “To 
console the afflicted; to add sunshine to daylight by making 
the happy happier; to teach the young and the gracious of 
every age to see, to think, and to feel, and therefore to 
become more securely virtuous.” 
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TENNYSON’S MEMORIAL. 


Tennyson, the latest and best of the laureates, is buried close 
to the tomb of Chaucer and between the graves of Browning 
and Dryden. Loving hands constantly deck with. flowers the 
grave of him who wrote the two poems which were sung as 
anthems at his own funeral. I refer to ‘ The Silent Voices” and 
“Crossing the Bar.” England cannot pay too much tribute to the 
memory of the late laureate. For if we judge him, not by some 
sweet, soft, school-girl verses which were never intended to be any- 
thing more, but by the work of his maturer years, the other poets 
of the nineteenth century are hardly as moonlight unto sunlight 
by comparison. His writings are a blessing to humanity, for they 
are chaste and clean and classic; his ashes are an honor to 
Westminster Abbey, for none nobler mingle with the dust in 
Poets’ Corner. 

In studying this favorite haunt of the tourist one notices 
that even some of these supposedly select men had the faults 
and follies of their kind. He recalls or sees evidences of inor- 
dinate ambition, permitted poverty, hateful rivalries. Imagine 
the ambitious spirit of Davenant and Dryden when they under- 
took to improve “ Macbeth” and “ The Tempest”! Think of 
the inscription on the tomb of the author of “ Hudibras,” 
showing that his impecuniosity was as chronic as that of a 
journalist! Look at the deep displeasure incurred by Davenant, 
the petty squabbles and bitter enmities of Dryden, the cabals 
formed by brother dramatists against Johnson, the jealous plots 
against Shakespeare. 

As long as poetry is the consoler of human sorrows and the 
herald of human happiness, as long as its study is considered 
necessary to reach the climax of literary culture, as long as 
poetry itself is looked upon as the flower of literature, thus 
long will this Valhalla of the English poets be the favorite haunt 
of the tourist whose native land is America. 
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THE ETHICS OF LABOR. 
By REv. F. W. HOWARD. 


SEVERE panic like that of -last year unsettles all 
business relations, and the process of recovery 
from the evil effects of such a: revulsion is always 
a slow one. After the first shock has spent it- 
self, men begin to cast about for a new start, and 
adapt themselves to the changed conditions of production. An 
epidemic of strikes is a usual incident in the revival of -business, 
and for some time past we have been afforded ample opportu- 
nity to study the phenomena of this modern economic agency. 
During the throes of the panic courage forsakes every one, and 
losses on all sides render each one callous to the disasters of 
his neighbors, as well as indifferent to his own. When men are 
aroused from. their lethargy, they find that wages have been re- 
duced, consumption has been curtailed, demand for labor dimin- 
ished, and all classes are willing to forego many conveniences 
which they were formerly accustomed to. We are now recover- 
ing from the effects of one of those periodical business depres- 
sions, so common in our modern system of production, and 





_ strikes, and boycotts, and the so-called “labor troubles” of com- 


mercial vernacular are common occurrences at such a time. De 
Tocqueville has said: ‘When the people are overwhelmed with 
misery they are resigned. It is when they begin to hold up 

their heads that they are impelled to insurrection.” 


WISDOM AND JUSTICE IN STRIKES. 


In our age there is always a great deal of discussion about 
the wisdom of strikes and the rights of strikers. The discussion 
of abstract natural rights is the source of frequent error and 
much confusion in the social sciences. Every reformer bases 
his reform on some theory of natural rights, and the more re- 
pugnant the scheme is to the moral sense ‘of mankind, the great- 
er the insistence on those rights. In the complicated adjustments 
of human society, and the various dealings of man with man, 
the great principle of justice is plain: We should give to each 
one that which is his own. The difficulty, however, is to make 
the application of this principle to particular concrete cases. It 
is always better to study the circumstances of each case, and 
endeavor to make the proper application of the principle of 
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justice in it, than to discuss the abstract rights which may be 
involved. The rights of the laborer in one case may be found 
to be the wrongs of the capitalist in another. By a strike we 
usually understand the concerted action of individuals for the 
purpose of compelling the employer of labor to accede to some 
demand. This demand is ordinarily a demand for better wages, 
and the laborers in the great majority of instances endeavor to 
accomplish their purpose by refusing to work. 


ATTITUDE OF THE LAW TOWARD STRIKES. 


Until lately strikes and other combinations of laborers for 
the purpose of obtaining an increase, or preventing a reduction, 
of wages, were regarded as conspiracies in the eyes of the law. 
The charge of conspiracy even figures very largely in the legal 
entanglements of the great railroad strike of this year. The 
right to combine in trades-unions and labor societies was 
generally acknowledged only after many years of agitation 
and considerable suffering. The labor societies, particularly in 
England, fought a long and bitter, but a successful, struggle for 
existence. It can hardly be said as yet that the public fully 
concede to laborers the right to strike. The sudden cessation 
from work of large bodies of men is a grievous injury to com- 
merce, and often causes much suffering to many who are only 
remotely interested in the contest. The storm of protest, how- 
ever, which greeted the order of Judge Jenkins in the Northern 
Pacific Railroad cases indicates that the public, for the most 
part, accord to laborers the right to quit work severally or in 
a body. In other words, we may now consider the right to 
strike as one of the lately-acquired rights of our citizenship. 


PLAUSIBLE SOPHISMS. 


The point most frequently discussed now is whether those 
who .strike have any moral justification for preventing others 
from doing what they refuse to do. The assertion is often made 
that the laborer has a right to quit work, but has no right to 
prevent another from taking his place ;* and at first sight the 
proposition seems so plainly in accordance with the principle of 
justice, that it would be hazardous to challenge its substantial 
correctness. An analysis, however, will disclose to us that the 
statement needs some modification. The masses are not en- 
amoured of injustice, and they champion it only when it wears 
the specious garb of virtue. The determination of the exact 


* The assertion in the above form was made by Hon. Patrick Walsh in the United States 
Senate. 
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rights of each party in questions of this nature is attended with 
difficulty, and, as we have said, the best results are not to be 
obtained by discussing the principles, but by studying the facts 
in each particular case. The principle, that strikers have no 
right to prevent others from taking the places they have for- 
saken, is one that may be found not to hold good in certain 
cases; while the opposite principle, that they have such a right 
when stated as a general proposition, is false and pernicious. 
We may suppose a case in which men strike because the wages 
they receive are insufficient to support them in the standard of 
living to which they have been accustomed. If another offers 
to work for the same or for less wages, the striker claims that 
such a one is injuring him, and that he is justified in resisting. 
That the striker is injured by the one who takes his place may 
be granted, and hence the further question is involved, When 
may a man benefit himself at the expense of his neighbor ? 
Now, the justice or injustice of the striker’s resistance depends 
altogether on the means used to prevent others from taking 
his place. If he uses physical force, violence, threats, intimida- 
tion, opprobrious epithets, or other unlawful means to effect 
his purpose, there is no justification whatever for his conduct. 
Such actions are usurpations of the law and defiances to law- 
fully constituted authority; and they deserve and usually 
meet with the reprobation of the laboring classes themselves. 
But it should not be forgotten that there are many other ways 
of preventing men from taking strikers’ places, and these, while 
not forbidden by law, are far more effectual than unlawful 
methods. Most men feel that one who takes the place of an- 
other engaged in a contest for a just cause is guilty of a dis- 
honorable act; and hence while the acts of strikers are con- 
demned, we seldom hear any defence of the despised “scab.” 
The capitalist courts him in the hour of need, but turns him 
adrift when peace is restored. Strikers often use persuasion on 
those who are tempted to fill their places. In street-car strikes 
men have been known to board the cars and pay non-union men 
to quit work. Miners, brickemasons, and members of other 
trades refuse to work with one who has taken a striker’s place. 
There are always excesses in these contests of labor and capital, 
and we can usually find more in them to condemn than to ap- 


prove. 
ABOUT THE EFFICACY OF STRIKES. 


It is frequently asserted that strikes are, for the most part, 
unsuccessful and injurious. The history of strikes discloses but 
few notable victories for either capitalist or laborer; but there 
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can be no reasonable doubt that the determination to cease 
work has been a powerful agency in the hands of labor for 
enforcing legitimate demands. The great majority of strikes are 
unsuccessful, but there is often a resultant good which is not 
at once apparent. We sometimes read accounts of the great 
losses incurred in strikes, and are impressed with an imposing 
parade of figures. The capitalist is the greater loser in many 
cases. His loss is borne by a few, while the loss of the laborers 
is distributed among many. And hence that disturbing cry 
of the professional agitator, so potent in times of such strife, 
“We have nothing to lose, and may gain much.” The wise 
capitalist dreads a strike, and is disposed to grant reasonable 
demands rather than suffer the loss occasioned by such dis- 
astrous conflicts. 

Beyond doubt, strikes are unnecessarily frequent in our 
country. The great trouble with many labor-unions, and a fact 
that constitutes a great objection against many of them is, that 
they are organized for strife and contest, rather than for the 
purpose of peaceably obtaining lawful objects. Some of the 
most powerful labor organizations are those in which strikes are 
least frequent, as, for instance, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and» the Cigar-Makers’ Union. A strike should not be 
resorted to until all lawful resources have been exhausted. It 
should be the last argument, since it is not the argument of 
reason, but the argument of force. Too many strikes bring 
ruin and‘disaster on all involved. The laborers lost the great 
Homestead strike, but it was a poor victory for the capitalist. 
Such strikes are like Samson’s act, who pulled down destruc- 
tion at once on himself and his enemies. 

EXAMPLES OF PRUDENCE IN GREAT STRIKES. 

Of late years there have been several great strikes. The 
dock-laborers’ strike in England was remarkable in that from 
one hundred thousand to one hundred and fifty thousand men 
of the lowest class of labor—in fact, “the refuse of many trades” 
—showed themselves capable of powers of organization and self- 
control which had not been expected. The great and honorable 
part taken by Cardinal Manning in bringing about a settlement 
of this contest was one of the noblest episodes of his illustrious 
career; and it showed that mankind were benefited by the 
goodness of his heart, no less than by the brilliant productions 
of his intellect. The history of the famous coal strike in Eng- 
land last year is well known, and England was fortunate in 
having a statesman who appreciated the significance of mere 
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“labor troubles” and possessed the requisite tact and ability to 
deal with them. The strike of the coal-miners of America this 
year also deserves to be reckoned among the famous contests 
of labor, and it was particularly distinguished by the sagacity 
of those who conducted it. This strike was a protest against 
the ruinous competition of those who operate the mines. It is 
no small matter for congratulation that such a large body of 
laborers did peaceably lay down their tools and abstain from acts 
of violence till their claims were adjusted. The men were well 
organized, their demands were just, and their methods for the 
most part were peaceable. There was but very little destruction 
of property, and the unlawful interference of the men with the 
property rights of corporations were greatly magnified. It is to 
the great honor of the leaders of the miners that they termi- 
nated the contest when the danger line was reached; for had 
the conflict been prolonged violence would probably have en- 
sued, and the result would have been, as in the Homestead strike, 
a total defeat for operators and miners. 


THE EVILS OF VIOLENCE. 


Violence means disaster to the cause of labor. In order to 
succeed, the great voice of the public conscience must be on 
the side of the laborer. Violence and infractions of the law 
alienate public sympathy, and the public are, moreover, prone 
to exaggerate acts of this kind. The labor leaders of the day 
are beginning to understand and appreciate these facts, and 
there is nothing they so strenuously insist on in their advice to 
their followers as obedience to the civil law. In times of great 
excitement men do not judge things with that nice discrimina- 
tion that they are supposed to exercise on ordinary occasions. 
It is useless to argue with men when they are in the control 
of their passions. People do not always understand the many 
causes of provocation that incite men to these deeds of violence. 
The laborer himself full well understands when too late the 
injury he has done his own cause, and he can only repent when 
reflecting on the causes that contribute to defeat in such 
contests. 

“Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral ina moment?” 


Strikes are but in their infancy. They will be the mighty 
force at the command of labor in the future. By means of 
perfect organization and self-control labor can exercise a power 
which nothing human can withstand, and this power can be 
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used for good or for evil. The laborers themselves do not know 
the vast power they can wield through organization, and perhaps 
it is well so, for it may be doubted if they would at present 
make the best use of it. When all the trades of the country 
are organized into labor-unions, and when each union is itself 
perfectly organized, labor will have entire control of the industry 
of the country. There will be no power to resist and no rea- 
sonable demand which labor cannot enforce. With society in 
such a state, a cessation of work in some great industry would 
mean .national destruction. When the laborers of a particular 
industry come to be perfectly organized they will have a mono- 
poly. It is natural to suppose that they will continue to demand 
an increased share of the product of their labor. They may 
even be able to absorb the rent of land, the interest of capital, 
and the profits of the entrepreneur, or employer of labor. After 
they have obtained all they can possibly get from these sources, 
they will turn to the consumer; and since they know that they 
have a monopoly, it is reasonable to suppose that they will 
demand the highest price they can get for their product. 
Thus the strikes of to-day are mainly against the capitalist, 
while the strikes of the future will be directly against the con- 
sumer. 
AN INFANT HERCULES. 

It is the opinion of many wise observers that the masses are 
the masters of the future. It would be unwise and unfortunate 
to impel them to assume a power before they are mentally 
or morally fitted to exercise it. A little reflection must con- 
vince any one that they are capable of wielding vast powers 
through organization. In our country we need more of that 
conservatism which more than once has saved England from 
perilous upheavals. The House of Lords has preserved its ex- 
istence till this day by means of this spirit. The great Reform 
Bill of 1832 was passed without a revolution. The upper classes 
have always shown a disposition to yield when convinced that 
further resistance was useless. It is far better to yield some 
undoubted rights than to provoke conflict and drive people to 
desperation. Had there been the same conservative spirit shown 
in the Pullman strike that we have often seen displayed by 
capitalists in England, this great contest might have been 
averted. Capitalists are often short-sighted, and are sometimes 
so intent on present advantage that they overlook their real 
interests. Railroads cannot pay. dividends and engage in strikes, 
and if these become frequent the railroads may as a measure of 
self-protection be compelled to ask the government to operate 
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their property. We are, moreover, dangerously near the time 
when the general strike is a possibility, and the magnitude of 
such a disaster would not be appreciated until it is felt. 


, OVER-PRODUCTION AND COMPETITION. 


To treat all the causes of strikes would require more space 
than I have at my disposal. The causes of some strikes are 
about as capricious as any of the acts of human nature can 
well be. But some strikes—as, for instance, the great coal strike 
of this year—are foundedyin the best of reasons. It is often 
said that over-production causes panics, and thus brings on 
strikes. There can be no doubt that there are times when in- 
dustry is unduly stimulated, and relative over-production ensues ; 
but it is idle to contend that men are suffering for the want of 
material good things simply because too many of these good 
things have been produced. 

There is, perhaps, no cause which contributes so much to 
bring about strikes as competition. Competition is beneficial in 
some industries at certain stages of their growth, but not in all. 
It leads to development of resources, and up to a certain point 
cheapens products; but after this point is reached its only re- 
sult is to lower wages. The capitalist rightly claims that he 
cannot pay higher wages than his competitor and remain in 
business. Hence results the tendency of wages to a minimum 
which barely enables the laborer to support his own life and re- 
produce his kind. And though this is one of those natural laws 
so much in favor with the political economists, the laborer does 
not see that natural laws of their kind are so sacred as to merit 
his respect and command his respectful obedience. The laborers 
therefore combine to set a margin to this competition, and to 
serve notice that capitalists must compete by developing nature’s 
resources and not by taking bread from the laborer’s mouth. 
Competition is a word sanctified by many maxims of commercial 
life, but it is often anything but a blessing. In railroad building 
it leads to extravagant waste of capital. So, likewise, in tele- 
phone, telegraph, gas, and water companies, and other indus- 
tries which are by nature monopolies. Competition becomes so 
fierce in industries at times that combination is necessary. 
Hence the modern trusts, of which there seems to be no end. 
They are the outcome of excess of competition and the modern 
tendencies to production on a large scale. The politicians clamor 
greatly about the trusts, but they are in a quandary what to do 
with them. They propose dissolution, but this is a very question- 
able remedy. Senator Sherman not long ago spoke of the Sugar 
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Trust as a corporation with $9,000,000 actually invested and a 
capitalized value of $75,000,000. It has paid from six to twelve 
per cent. dividend each year on an enormous over-valuation. If 
the trust were effectually dissolved to-morrow, however, as the 
senator would wish, it is very probable that the people :would 
receive no benefit, but might have to pay more after a short time 
for sugar than before. The only result would be that the great 
earnings of this corporation would be distributed among a little 
larger number of people than the stockholders of the trust. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY VS. CHRISTIANITY. 


In these great questions which confront us to-day, and par- 
ticularly in those of capital and labor, it is greatly to be de- 
plored that the masters of political economy have not accorded 
a little more importance to those old-fashioned principles of 
Christianity which have done so much for humanity in the past, 
and which, though often obscured, are not altogether obsolete 
in the present. The Gospel of Political Economy says: “ Seek 
the salvation of society by following your individual interests.” * 
The Gospel of Christ teaches us to seek the salvation of society 
by loving our neighbor as ourselves. It teaches us to regard 
all men as members of the same human family, and that God 
is our Father. Its principle is that the interests of mankind are 
essentially one. Such a principle is regarded as an absurdity in 
a system constructed of antagonism. It will be found that the 
Gospel of Christ is the temporal prosperity of a nation as well 
as the salvation of the individual. The principles of all the 
great victories of humanity are found in the Gospel of Christ, 
and it also contains the principles for the correct solution of all 
the difficulties that beset us to-day. But there is much hope 
for the future. There is an honest endeavor for the most part 
to do what is right. The great wealth of our country is held 
in conservative hands, and the greatest pride of those who pos- 
sess it would be to raise our common humanity to a higher 
level. We should seek that knowledge which will enable us to 
take a broad-minded view of human affairs. Justead of stand: 
ing on the extreme of our rights we should seek to discover 
the extent of our duties. Misunderstandings must of necessity 
occur, but let us hope that the time is coming when every one 
—both capitalist and laborer— 

“ Shall see 
That his interests and his kind’s are one, 
Blended in individual destiny.” 


* This is the express teaching of Adam Smith and Bastiat. 
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from Rome to Cardinal Gibbons by the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Rampolla. The docu- 

NN, ment has been printed, by order of his Eminence, 
and can now be had from the publishers, John Murphy & Co., 
Baltimore. 

An addition to the number of histories of the United States 
comes, in the single-volume shape, from the pen of Professor 
Allen C. Thomas, of Haverford College, Pennsylvania.* The 
apology for the appearance of this work is its scope and aim. 
In size it is midway between the primer history, as we may so 
style it, and that intended for maturer reading. In the era be- 
ginning with the adoption of the national Constitution the author 
finds the most important field for the historian’s labors, and to 
this period he has devoted most attention. Still the work can- 
not claim any higher description than that of synoptical, as in- 
deed any single-volume history dealing with the transactions of 
a vast continent for over a century must be content with. 
There are many very excellent engravings scattered over its 
pages. It will be found a very useful book for the filling up 
of a précis paper, but the student who wants to study history 
at closer range will have to consult earlier and bulkier volumes. 

An excellent series of books in French for the use of 
students in ecclesiastical history is the quartette prepared by 
the Rev. R. P. Sifferlen, S.J.t They are progressive in their 
scope, the first and second leaving untouched many points 
which the more advanced students find necessary. Two are 
specially prepared for the classes of rhetoric and philosophy. 
The works are marked by a clearness of style and a directness 
of statement which make them eminently useful for their pur- 

* A History of the United States. By Allen C. Thomas, A.M. Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co. 


+ Cours Complet de Religion Catholique. Par le R. P. Sifferlen, de la Compagnie de 
Jesus. Paris: Gaume et Cie, editeurs, 3 Rue de l’Abbaye. 
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pose. Authorities and dates necessary to their arguments are 
given in the margin. 

An exceedingly handsome and somewhat novel souvenir of 
college life comes from the establishment at Holy Cross.* It 
is a volume of poetical work contributed by various members 
of the Acroama Circle of the college, accompanied in most 
cases by portraits of the student authors.. Of the contribu- 
tions themselves, their inequality in merit is as great as their 
variety. Some show great aptitude in composition, not only in 
English but in Latin; some are good adaptations, some mid- 
dling, and some do not aspire to originality of idea. But they 
serve a higher purpose than to fill a pretty book. They show 
that the young poets have the laudable ambition to do what 
their right hands find to do, and to do it well if they can. 
The output of the book is tasteful in the highest degree. Its 
editor is Mr. George E. Reidy. 

Our readers will remember the two clever papers on The 
Abraham Lincoln Myth+ which appeared in the pages of this 
magazine a short time back. They will be glad to learn that 
the useful little satire has been reprinted in handsome pam- 
phlet form. An excellent portrait of the lamented President 
adorns the cover. 

We do not know what measure of success has attended the 
starting of the New Irish Library, but we could wish that it 
were making more promising bids for public support than it has 
been since its inception. The works which it has already given 
are not open to the charge of being very ambitious. Beginning 
with Davis’s account of the Irish Parliament of James II.—a very 
useful thing in its way, but still only a brief historical reference 
—it followed this up by a collection of Mr. Standish O'Grady’s 
literary sketches, whose reception doubtless encouraged that very 
anti Irish Irishman to launch his utterly unfair and defamatory 
parody of Irish history. The republication of the Spirit of the 
Nation was the next feat attempted—seemingly with the covert 
view of showing that it was not incompatible with the ré/e of 
an Irish Lord Chancellor to have been a writer of fiery national 
ballads in his callow days. Now we have another work,t with an 
introduction by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G., a brother 


* Verses by the Acroama Circle, Holy Cross College. Worcester, Mass.: Press of 
Harrigan & King. 
+ The Abraham Lincoln Myth. By Bocardo Bramantip. New York: The Mascot Pub- 


lishing Company, 169 Sixth Avenue. 
$A Parish Providence. By E. M. Lynch. London: T. Fisher Unwin; New York: 


P. J. Kenedy, Barclay Street. 
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patriot of the same period, which may be classified properly as 
a romance of political economy. It is not an Irish story, 
although it is by an Irish lady, some of whose literary work has 
appeared in this magazine—Mrs. E, M. Lynch. It is only right 
to say that the story is well written and fairly attractive, but 
in what sense it can claim to be a representative Irish literary 
work it is not easy to discern. It is a plea rather for a good 
form of paternal government and a better order of philanthro- 
pists than the Irish landed classes have hitherto shown them- 
selves to be. The wonderful things which a philanthropic doctor 
effected in the ré/e of “A Parish Providence,’’ amongst the 
crétins and peasantry of the country about Grenoble form the 
theme of the story; perhaps were it not for the late strike the 
deeds of Mr. George M. Pullman would have been handed down 
to posterity in a similar way. The Admirable Crichtons who 
serve as models for such historical romances have doubtless as 
many virtues as their eminent prototype, but they are no more 
free from human imperfections than the mass of mankind. 

There are good women, such as the Countess of Aberdeen 
and Mrs. Ernest Hart, engaged in very practical work for the 
elevation of the Irish peasantry by means of industrial employ- 
ment. It must take years to recover all the ground that has 
been lost in that direction since the inauguration of the policy 
which began with the extirpation of the Irish woollen trade and 
the creation of an absentee proprietary by the enactment of the 
so-called “Union” with England. Perhaps this little work of 
Mrs. Lynch’s may be helpful in the stimulation of other benevo- 
lent people to go and do likewise. If this result were achieved, 
one might well overlook the literary eccentricities of the “New 
Irish Library.” 

The arrival of a little volume of Rosa Mulholland’s early 
short stories, now published in a cheap popular form by Eason 
& Sons, Dublin, reminds us that it is a good while since the 
reading public has had anything from the pen of that gifted 
writer. Since her marriage to Mr. J. T. Gilbert, the historian, 
nothing, as far as we know, has come over her signature. At a 
period when there is a good deal of fussing by a mutual 
admiration coterie over the revival of Irish literature, this is a 
fact to be deplored. We turn with relief from the efforts of 
the new realism and the interpreters of the unutterable to the 
simple and beautiful work of this effortless writer, and find in 
it a charm none the less delightful from the fact that we have 
tasted of it before. Marigold and other Tales dates from so far 
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back as the days of Dickens’s Household Words, and though the 
work is therefore of the very earliest of the author’s it bears 
the unmistakable impress of that talent which soon found gen- 
eral recognition when exerted in more pretentious effort. 
Purity of thought and style, graceful humor, tender pathos, are 
found in turn speaking through these pages, claiming our sym- 
pathy or our laughter in an irresistible way. A better book 
wherewith to while away an hour or two on a journey by land 
or sea it would be impossible, we venture to say, to find. 

The Wings of Icarus* is a title which few novices in writing 
books would care to select for a first venture. It is not easy 
to see the connection between the name and the idea in the 
prettily bound book in which Lawrence Alma Tadema tells of a 
platonic incident with a very tragic ending. What the author 
seemed to aim at was to prove that a man could put himself 
in imagination in the place of a woman, and tell all the 
hopes and fears of the feminine mind in a way that would be 
accepted as feminine. This design seems to be fairly carried 
out. The ethical point sought to be made is that when a 
pair of lovers discover that united existence, marital we sup- 
pose, is no longer consistent with that perfect truth and sincer- 
ity indispensable to nobility of life, the contract should cease. 
In other words, when either of the lovers discovers that he or 
she loves somebody else better than the other contracting 
party, separation must at once ensue, or suicide be resorted to 
by one or both, or the third party who is the cause of the 
disagreement. This morbid idea forms the whole motif of the 
novel; and it seems a fair product of the Ibsen school of 
teaching. The authoress is, we believe, a daughter of the emi- 
nent Dutch painter, Alma Tadema. In execution the work is” 
clever as a sample of the introspective method of Marie Bash- 
kertsef, but the effect is decidedly depressing. 

To the devout Catholic family the help such a guide as 
The Means of Gracet+ affords, at moments of trouble and per- 
‘plexity especially, must be invaluable. In this admirable book 
the whole duty of a Christian life, for the family group as well 
as the individual, will be found set out with such examples and 
illustrations as to make them intelligible to the youngest and 
simplest. It is an exceedingly comprehensive book, and tells 
not only of the duties of the Christian life, but explains the 

* The Wings of Icarus. By Lawrence Alma Tadema. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


+ The Means of Grace. By Rev. H. Rolfus, D.D., and Rev. F. J. Brindle. Adapted 
from the German by Rev. Richard Brennan, LL.D. New York: Benziger Bros. 
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whole body of the Christian teaching, the sacraments of the 
church, the things pertaining to the sacraments, and all the 
forms and ceremonials used in Catholic churches, together with 
their symbolic meaning and the reasons for their adoption. The 
volume is the joint work of two German divines, Rev. Herman 
Rolfus, D.D., and Rev. F. J. Brindle; and the English transla- 
tion, which is the issue immediately under notice, is the work 
of the Rev. Dr. Brennan, late of the Church of the Holy Inno- 
cents, in this city. The array of archbishops and bishops, 
German and American, whose imprimatur the work bears is 
imposing. Externally it is a book worthy of its object, being 
very handsomely bound and ornamented; and it is embellished 
by many and choice plates. 

As we go to press we have presented to us the Final 
Report on the Catholic Educational Exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, by Rev. Brother Maurelian. In our next issue we hope 
to be able to refer to it commensurately with its importance. 

Dr. Joyce’s Old Celtic Romances* was the first worthy effort 
to make the reading world acquainted with the scope and 
spirit of the ancient legendary literature of Ireland. It is a 
striking coincidence that the professional story-teller, who plays 
so large a part in early Oriental culture, should have had for 
ages his counterpart in Ireland. In both Ireland and Persia the 
story-teller was for long a regular social institution— perhaps 
we might almost say a political one. In Ireland it required no 
common gifts of memory, to say nothing of elocution, to be 
a story-teller, as one of the very old Celtic MSS. gives a list 
of no fewer than one hundred and eighty-seven complete tales 
which the aspirant for the post must prove himself able to reel 
off as a condition of the appointment. When we consider that 
Dr. Joyce fills a volume of about four hundred and fifty pages 
with the rendering of eleven of these singular romances, we 
may form a vague idea of the sort of mental capacity demanded 
of an Irish “shanachie,” or story-teller, of the olden time. 

This is the second edition of Dr. Joyce’s work, and it con- 
tains but one story in addition to those already translatec— 
namely, “The Voyage of the Sons of O'Conrra.” It is a tale 
full of bright and sparkling fancy in its incursions into wonder- 
land, and withal not without some useful glimpses of primitive 
Celtic life, showing how remote an origin have some of our 
modern usages and phrases. For instance, we learn that the 
custom of players travelling around the country, giving enter- 

* Old Celtic Romances. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., etc. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

VOL, LIX.—56 
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tainments, and with a common wardrobe, musical instruments, 
etc., was in vogue in Ireland in pre-Christian days, and that 
the Irish name for such a gleeman, or minstrel, was crossan, which 
afterwards became a family appellation. With every company 
of crossans there travelled a juggler, or buffoon, called in Irish 
a furseior (pronounced /urshore). This is uncommonly like our 
modern word farceur, both in orthography and application. 

The other romances contained in this book are pretty well 
known to Celtic students. Of the beauty and pathos of the 
chief of these, ‘“‘ The Children of Lir,” “The Pursuit of Dermat 
and Grania,” and “Ojisin in Tirnanoge,” it is unnecessary to 
say anything now; they are recognized as Celtic classics. Dr. 
Joyce’s tenderings are universally admired. He has adopted the 
method of easy translation rather than a close or servile fol- 
lowing of the text. A study of this in the original will, how- 
ever, be the only satisfactory outcome for the diligent student, 
and when the value of a knowledge of the old Celtic forms is 
recognized as it deserves, this will be the end for which many 
students must aim, if they would gain an insight into an inter- 
esting but forgotten era, and a national life rich in activity and 
vivid in chivalry and romance. 


eee ee 
I.—A JUBILEE MISCELLANY.* 


It is odd, and perhaps startling, to think that were it not 
for the accident of the occurrence of a silver jubilee we might 
not have had the admirable volume of religious and literary 
essays which Father Kiely now gives us. In Brooklyn the 
author is known widely only to be loved as extensively. He is 
the zealous rector of the Church of the Transfiguration. If na- 
ture has marked him by a gentle and kindly heart, the Muses 
have not been less gracious in their gifts of silvery tongue and 
brilliant fancy. These gifts are apparent in the course of the 
volume with which Father Kiely now favors us. He has chosen 
a piece from each of the twenty-five years of his ministry since 
his ordination, and it will be confessed by the searcher after 
literary style that at the very outset the young Levite possessed 
a grace of expression which, as time advanced, matured into a 
habit of ripe eloquence. 

The diversity of topics treated in these essays makes it 


* Occasional Sermons and Lectures. By the Rev. John M. Kiely. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co. 
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difficult to single out any individual one for particular study. 
If it were the object to find which was most to-be commended 
for its practical tone, we should say by all means the “ Address 
to Graduates.” In this admirable piece of monition many 
things will be found which the young man of the present day 
must lay profitably to heart. It is indeed a most excellent 
piece of hortation to the young runners in the race of life, full 
of cheer and noble counsel. “The Music of Ireland” and 
“The Church and the Fine Arts” are exemplars of literary 
grace in other lines of thought which deserve more than a pass- 
ing glance, as they reveal the refined judgment of the scholar 
and the critic. The volume, taken as a whole, is a souvenir 
more durable than brass of a bright period in a bright and 
lovable career. 


2.—HON. FRANK MCGLOIN ON CARDINAL CHRISTIAN TRUTHS.* 


These lectures are the contribution of a thoughtful Christian 
to the problems of the day. Judge McGloin, known to all 
Catholics as a foremost organizer of widely extended charity as 
well as for his zeal for religious truth, here answers the request 
of many of his fellow-citizens of all creeds to publicly discuss 
the being of God, the mystery of life, and the end of man. 
Though not by profession a philosopher, students could hardly 
desire a better instructor. What is well thought out, plainly 
said, recommended by eloquence and by the dignity of con- 
viction of an honored leader, is worthy the name of the high 
art of persuasion. 

It is edifying to see Judge McGloin, a man steadily engaged 
in judicial functions, and no less actively employed in the 
apostolate of truth and charity, appear on the lecture platform 
to renew men’s souls with thoughts of God’s majesty and their 
own glorious destiny. He is one of the many enlightened 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, educators, journalists, whose 
leisure is consecrated to good reading and elevating conversa- 
tion, and who but await the signal to spring to the assistance 
of the clergyman and the professor in the noble arena of 
philosophical dispute. They are like the citizens who, in a 
nation of freemen, at the alarm of war are instantly beside the 
regular soldiers. Thank God for our standing army of enlight- 


* Three Lectures on Cardinal Christian Truths. Lecture first: The Being of God. 
Lecture second : The Mystery of Life. Lecture third: Belief and Unbelief. By Hon. Frank 
McGloin. Price for each lecture, twenty-five cents; proceeds to be devoted to charitable 
uses. New Orleans: Kolb & Lecler, 31 Natchez Street. 
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ened men and women who ceaselessly battle for truth in their 
own circle of private friends and neighbors, and who can easily 
prepare for more public and systematic efforts in a wider range 
of activity. 

We have seldom read a better arranged and more per- 
spicuous series of arguments for the fundamental truths of na- 
tural religion than these of Judge McGloin. Certainly there are 
few. published pleas for God, humanity, and immortality so elo- 
quent as they are. 


3.—CATHOLIC RITUAL.* 


«The praise which this modest little book has received in 
this magazine and in other publications is justified by the 
demand for a second and revised edition. Its excellence as an 
aid to the instruction of converts gives it, in our opinion, its 
chief value, though it is not without other points of utility as a 
book of instruction. 


4.—PHYSICAL HEALTH. + 


Of late years the necessity of imparting to people generally 
a knowledge of how to preserve and improve their health has 
been keenly felt. The great difficulty has been to afford this 
hygienic information in a simple way. Doctor Edwards has 
overcome the difficulty to a very considerable extent by the 
timely appearance of his Catechism of Hygiene. His teaching is 
based on a fhorough study of the question, as well as on exper- 
ience and observation. Although not an exhaustive treatise, as 
the author tells us in his preface, the practical information given 
on hygiene is well adapted to all classes, but especially to chil- 
dren pursuing their elementary studies. The simplicity and 
clearness of the book, and its absence of all exaggeration, are 
particularly commendable. Presented in the form of question 
and answer, and elucidated by examples from every-day life, it 
is easily understood, without any reference to anatomy or phy- 
siology. 

We recommend it highly as a suitable and instructive text- 
book for schools, and as a book which should be constantly 
used in every family. 


* Reasonableness of Catholic Ceremonies and Practices. -By Rev. J. J. Burke. Second 
revised edition. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Catechism of Hygiene for use in Schools. By Joseph F. Edwards, A.M.,M.D. New 
York : Catholic School Book Co. 
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5-—CHARITY IN HIGH LIFE.* 


The letters of the Princess Borghese and the extracts from 
her Diary quoted in this volume are by far the most interest- 
ing parts of the work, and afford a great contrast to a narrative 
which in its style is as dry and bald and crude as are so many 
of the Oratorian Lives of the Saints. ‘“Gwendalin never spoke 
thoughtlessly ; she possessed in a remarkable degree the charm 
of grdce suave, as St. Ambrose calls it. Her innate good quali- 
ties were strengthened and encouraged by home surroundings” ; 
and so on and on the narrative goes as if it were a catalogue 
of a sale. The only relief to this extreme of dulness are 
instances which occur here and there of misconceptions of Eng- 
lish life and manners. For example, the author seems to imagine 
that Lord Shrewsbury used to have retainers like the Talbots 
which figure in Shakspere; and in his description of the new 
Alton Towers, the family residence rebuilt in modern times, we 
are told that although the old fortifications could resist any 
attack, “yet, as an additional precaution, owing to the unset- 
tled state of the country, Lord Shrewsbury had a fosse dug 
round to make it even more impregnable, but doubtless un- 
necessarily, as the family is much venerated”! Why the friends 
and relatives of the princess have not taken the pains to pre- 
serve her memory by means of a more worthy memorial is a 
mystery. For certainly if this is to be the only record of her 
life, we have reason to fear that her example will be lost to the 
world. This would be a matter for regret; for the goodness, 
the beauty, and the piety of the princess, and especially her 
practical devotion to the poor, her personal and solicitous care 
of them, excite our warmest admiration. In our times there 
are not too many of those who are placed in the loftiest posi- 
tions of this world and have all its advantages, and yet, while 
remaining in that position and fulfilling all its duties, devote 
themselves sincerely, as she did, to works of charity, piety, and 
mercy; and yet this is the work most needed to remedy present 
evils. Therefore we would wish that the life of the princess 
should be as widely read as possible, and that some one with 
even a vestige of literary skill would undertake to write it. 
Should the present life be the occasion of such a result it will 
have served a useful end. 

*Life of the Princess Borghese (née Gwendalin Talbot). By le Chevalier Zeloni. Trans- 


lated by Lady Martin. With additions, extracts from the Princess Borghese’s Diary, and 
letters hitherto unpublished. London: Burns & Oates, limited. 





























SOME notable events in the outside world invite 
the attention of the contemporary historian. The 
=e" most momentous is the outbreak of war in the far 
East. Little Japan and leviathan China are the belligerents, and 
the casus belli is the question of Corea’s suzerainty or indepen- 
dence of China. Little is really known here of the inside facts 
of this quarrel, so remote from the borders of Western civiliza- 
tion is the theatre of hostilities. One fact, however, demands 
attention. It is not alonethat the unhappy Coreans are scourged 
with the whips of war, but they are also wasting away under 
the blight of famine. Failure of crops for two successive years 
is given as the cause of this visitation. If there were any Chris- 
tian humanity in the East it ought to be the task of both Chi- 
na and Japan to relieve the suffering country instead of going 
to war about its government. Several of the European powers 
have been busy endeavoring to patch up a peace, in the inter- 
ests of commerce; but the combatants have tasted blood and 
do not seem disposed to listen to mediation. The first successes 
of the war seem to have been with the Japanese, and until 
there has been some compensating advantage to China it is not 
likely that peace proposals will be entertained. 


4 
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Political vicissitudes of great rapidity attend the fortunes of 
Hawaii. The republican form of government is now uppermost, 
and the formal recognition of its existence by the United States, 
which took place a few days ago, gives it an apparent guaran- 
tee of stability. The chief of the provisional government, Mr. 
Dole, is the president of the new Republic. 


”~ 
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A great Irish measure has been the subject of excited debate 
in Parliament and outside during the past few weeks. This is 
a bill introduced by the chief secretary for the reinstatement of 
evicted tenants. The measure had been forced through’ the 
Lower House very rapidly, so that it might reach the House 
of Peers before the prorogation of Parliament. If it were passed 
into law it would be instrumental in restoring many thousands 
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of people to their homes, as its action was retrospective back 
to the year 1879, when the land agitation first began. The 
Tories and Liberal-Unionists refused to take part in the passing 
of the bill, owing to the ruling out of a number of amendments 
which they had set down with the view of obstructing its pas- 
sage effectively. But the House of Lords has rejected the 
measure with jeers, and thus the people of Ireland are face to 
face with a situation like that which confronted them in 1870, 
when the Peers rejected the Compensation for Disturbance Bill. 
Mr. Morley says he will reintroduce the measure in the next 
session. 


> 
> 





Before the prorogation of Parliament, the leader of the 
Lower House, Sir William Harcourt, gave notice of the inten- 
tion of the government to introduce in next session a bill pro- 
viding for payment of members of the House of Commons. 
This would not be an innovation in British usages, as down 
to the time of Charles II. members of Parliament were regular- 
ly salaried. 
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“OR brevity and to indicate the geographical location the name Champlain 
F Summer-School is more likely to come into general use than the long offi - 
cial title. The third session, held at Plattsburgh, N. Y., July 14 to August 13, 
brought together a large gathering of gifted minds representing a wide extent of 
territory in the United States and Canada. Distinguished scholars in special 
lines of thought, eloquent preachers, energetic leaders of Reading Circles, patrons — 
of Catholic literature, and successful teachers formed a most select audience, 
capable of appreciating to the fullest extent the intellectual feast provided by 
the managers of the Summer-School. No written account can do full justice as 
an estimate of the social and intellectual advantages of such an assemblage. 
Every lecture had the right of way at the time appointed. During the frequent 
excursions on the historic waters of Lake Champlain the audience had oppor- 
tunities to meet and talk at the lecturers without any formal introduction. 
Many of those who attended for the first time declared that they never before 
had a more enjoyable vacation. 

Time was when the Summer-School was not welcomed by professional edu- 
cators, since it came during the time devoted to rest and relaxation. Experience 
has shown, however, that study and recreation may be combined to advantage 
amid suitable surroundings and in the company of a chosen band devoted to in- 
tellectual pursuits. The Educational Review admits that 

“The Summer-School is fast assuming its place as an integral part of the 
American educational system. Several of our higher institutions—notably Har- 
vard, Cornell, and Amherst—have thrown their doors open to students during 
the long vacation. The schools of method, intended specially for teachers, are 
now too numerous to mention. It is idle, perhaps, to speculate on the causes of 
the sudden and rapid growth of the summer-school. Possibly the demand for 
lectures on all sorts of topics, which these schools are supplying, arises in part 
from the fact that teachers and others who have several weeks of unoccupied 
time each year are beginning to realize that it is neither the pleasantest nor the 
most profitable way to spend it in idleness—that a vacation is altogether more 
beneficial when pleasure-seeking is seasoned with a certain amount of intellectual 
exertion. In part, also, it arises from the fact that in this busy commercial age, 
notwithstanding the multiplicity of books, the American people are not, as a rule, 
extensive readers, except of novels. They read serious books but little. Hence 
springs the desire to listen to lectures in which the results of much reading or 
research are presented zz farvo. In a modified way the summer-schools are 
doing for their students, who are appalled by the vastness of printed mat- 
ter, what the medieval universities did for their students before printing was in- 
vented—presenting to the listening ear what the eye or the hand is unable to 
reach. This view of the case is strongly supported by the fact that the summer- 
schools which provide the greatest number of popular lectures are the most 
crowded. 

“Whatever be the cause of the wonderful growth of the Summer-School, the 
fact is undoubted ; and, though the thirst for knowledge be not always satisfied 
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in a way to suit the exacting pedagogical mind, yet it is most encouraging to 
discover that it exists, and that it is being satisfied. Were there no popular 
lecture, those who now listen to it would probably not seek knowledge in any 
other way. It is also encouraging to find that the most recent—the Catholic 
Summer-School—while adopting the lecture system, has arranged its lectures in 
courses, and has endeavored to make each course an inspiration and incentive to 
further study. 

“A summer-school should never, under any circumstances, grant degrees. 
While the Regents of the University of New York, with their customary liberality, 
have conferred on the Catholic Summer-School the power to grant degrees, the 
authorities of that institution are wise enough and conservative enough not to 
exercise it.” . 

* * * 

The University of Paris in the time of St. Thomas Aquinas, the illustrious 
doctor of the church and patron of lecturers, may be regarded in many phases of 
its work as a model for the modern summer-school, especially in the absence 
of aristocratic distinctions and large tuition fees. It has been reserved for Arch- 
bishop Corrigan to make the discovery that long before the thirteenth century 
St. Augustine went from his professorial chair in the city of Milan to a country 
villa, and in company with St. Monica and his chosen friends established a sum- 
mer-school for studying the most profound questions. On the occasion of the 
reception given in his honor the. Archbishop of New York delivered an address 
from which we quote: 

“I am reminded of something I read the other day in the ninth book of the 
Confessions of St. Augustine—an account of Azs summer-school, as it were. He 
had sounded the depths of error before he became a doctor of the church. Like 
many in our day he had relied upon pure reason for the solution of those life 
problems that perplex us. He had followed blindly the zgwzs fatuus and had 
learned to deny everything but the providence of God. Everything else he took 
up only to put it down in the darkness of doubt and despair. He wandered 
aimlessly on the sea of uncertainty until finally sheltered in the ark of salva- 
tion. Immediately after, giving up his duties as professor in the city of Milan, 
he was given the use of a country villa, and there, in the company of St. Monica 
and other friends and disciples, he examined the great questions of life and 
prepared himself for baptism. Here he sounded the great ethical problems 
you are sounding in your Summer-School, the future life, the existence of God, 
the correct solution of which will lead to the home where ‘the heart is never 
old.’ AsI read of this work of St. Augustine I thought of the work you are 
doing here with so many advantages. Here you have the whole field of Catho- 
lic truth, the treasures of all ages. We were reminded, in the able paper read 
to us this evening, that the church is the parent of civilization, the preserving 
power of all that is good in history, science, art, and literature. St. Augustine, 
groping in the darkness of doubt and unbelief, had to yield in many instances 
to his mother Monica, as all his disciples had often to do, for she, having the 
divine gift of faith, knew where they surmised. The church is the great store- 
house of all beauties of our faith. 

As the precious stone is pared and polished and fitted into its perfect set- 
ting, passing from hand to hand of the different workmen, so the truths of science 
are manipulated in the church, We are the heirs of the ages. Our minds are 
trained in truth, the fruits of years of thought and study are lavished on us, the 
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children of to-day. How pleasant to receive them here, in such beautiful sur- 
roundings and in such happy circumstances. Here there is rest for mind and 
body, for even in vacation time the mind should be refreshed and strength- 
ened day by day by new impressions. Again I am reminded of a saint, dear, 
quaint old St. Anselm when he uses the familiar comparison of the wax. To 
make an impression two thiggs are necessary: both agents have to be in good 
condition, the one to make, the other to receive the impression. If the wax is 
too warm, the impression does not take; and if too cold, failure follows. Fri- 
volous minds, analogous to the soft wax, cannot retain impressions. Minds too 
old, like the hard wax, are too fixed in their own ideas to absorb new ones. 
But when I look out over this fair galaxy of youth, I see minds best adapted to 
receive the innumerable advantages presented to you in this your Summer- 
School. This is the best time of life to place before you the treasures of science, 
literature, art, and religion. Having begun with a saint I will end with one, 
St. Philip Neri, when he exclaims: ‘O happy youth! you have time to serve the 
Lord. Weare old, our minds are formed and cannot wake to new ideas. We 
cannot undo our past.’ 

“With pleasure I congratulate you on your fine promise of success. With 
pleasure I assisted at the grand ceremony of the Mass yesterday and the cere- 
mony performed on the grounds. You were advised this evening of one of the 
best methods to bring about an assured success—the Reading Circle. There 
particularly we find great hope for the maintenance and spreading of Catholic 
truth and influence. There is great need of this Reading Circle movement 
We cannot expect simply to hear and absorb in one session of the Summer- 
School all the benefits we are given here. Preparation must be made before- 
hand for the reception of the seed, and distribution of the benefit must take 
place afterwards. These Reading Circles, already doing so much good, will be 
multiplied; the great truths of our religion will be studied, historical subjects 
will be considered, and much untold good will be the result. 

“I feel that I have trespassed too long on your time and patience, but you 
must thank your own good hearts for having so touched me that I could not 
refrain from expressing my appreciation of your kind, enthusiastic reception.” 

The third session of the Champlain Summer-School will be memorable 
for the manifestation of active support from the hierarchy, and especially for 
the direct sanction given in the following brief from Pope Leo XIII., together 
with the letter of the Apostolic Delegate: 


To Our Venerable Brother Francis Archbishop Lepanto, Apostolic Delegate 
zn the United States of North America, Washington, D. C. 


LEO XIII., POPE, 


Venerable Brother, Health and Apostolic Benediction. It has recently 
been brought to our knowledge that among the many movements so opportunely 
set on foot in the United States for the increase of religion a Catholic Summer- 
School, through the co-operation of clergy and laity, has been established on 
Lake Champlain, at Plattsburgh, in the diocese of Ogdensburg. We have also 
learned that the school has been affiliated by the Board of Regents of the 
University of New York and empowered to confer degrees upon those who 
follow its courses of study. There were many reasons for the founding of a 
school of this kind; one affecting the good of religion, that Catholics by their 
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union of thought and pursuits may the more effectively defend the Catholic 
Church and induce our brethren who are separated from us concerning the 
Christian faith to make their peace with her; another, that by means of lec- 
tures from learned teachers the pursuit of the highest studies may be encour- 
aged and promoted; finally, that through the principles laid down by us in 
our éncyclical on the condition of labor, and by their practical illustration and 
application, the peace and prosperity of their fellow-citizens may be secured. 

We are aware that bishops have been the promoters of these things 
because they saw that in many ways notable benefits would result therefrom. 
Moved, nevertheless, by our great desire that the best interests of the people 
of the United States may be furthered by the constant addition of new helps, 
we are pleased to give our commendation to the trustees of this Summer- 
School, and to exhort them not to depart from the road which they have 
already taken, but to go forward in it with braver confidence. Since we 
have been informed, also, that in a short time the third annual session of the 
school will be held, and that bishops, priests, and members of the laity will 
be present, we send to those who will attend our heartiest greeting, praying 
God to bless their undertaking and purposes. We trust, Venerable Brother, 
that in this your aid will not be wanting, and that by constant assistance 
you will encourage these assemblies of Catholics and see that the largest 
benefits accrue therefrom to religion and good citizenship. May the Apos- 
tolic Benediction, which we impart most lovingly, be an earnest of the many 
heavenly blessings with which we pray the Almighty to reward your zeal 
and that of the other bishops, priests, and people. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14, 1894. 
Rev. Thomas F. Conaty, D.D.: 

REY. DEAR SIR: With no little surprise I find that the letter of his 
Holiness Leo XIII., commending with highest praise the Catholic Summer- 
School of America, has come to me. Most undoubtedly the institution over 
which you preside is one in every way worthy of commendation and encour- 
agement. If, before the session closes, it be possible to visit you, I will give 
you notice. Meanwhile be assured that I am ready and willing to render 
your Champlain School any service in my power. 

Wishing you a full measure of success, I am devotedly yours in Christ, 


FRANCIS ARCHBISHOP SATOLLI, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


* * * 


The establishment of a Catholic Summer-School in England has been post- 
poned for the reasons indicated in the following statement, prepared for publica- 
tion on behalf of those in charge of the movement: 

“We regret to announce that the Catholic Summer-School proposed to be 
held at Oxford this year must perforce be abandoned. The Summer-School, 
which had been assured from the beginning of the approbation and personal co- 
operation of the Bishop of Birmingham, in whose diocese it was to have taken 
place, has unhappily met with the opposition of his Eminence the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Westminster. We understand that his Eminence bases his 
objection to the movement on the ground that, Oxford being chosen as the 
place of meeting, it appears to him to pledge those who take part in it to a 
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definite view about Catholic university education, for which the time is not ripe 
and on which the Catholic hierarchy has not as a body been consulted. We 
certainly did not, and do not, consider that such a gathering, consisting 
chiefly of elementary school-teachers, held in Oxford under Catholic auspices 
during ten days of the vacation, could involve the broader issue of either mixed 
or university education. We have, however, now received the following letter 
from the Bishop of Birmingham: ; 
“*LONDON, June 5, 1894. 

“«My DEAR MR. PARRY: Since our interview on Saturday last I have been. 
in communication with the Cardinal-Archbishop on the subject of the summer- 
school. You well know that his Eminence has formed a very definite judg- 
ment on this matter as to its bearing on the policy the Holy See has directed 
us to pursue with regard to mixed university education. So strongly does he 
feel on the matter, that he has resolved to refer it to the consideration of the 
hierarchy, and if necessary to invoke the guidance of the Holy See. Under 
these circumstances I am constrained to appeal to your loyalty and obedience 
to withdraw the scheme for this year. In doing this, 1 am deeply sensible of 
the grievous disappointment this will cause you and your zealous committee, 
our young Catholic friends among the Oxford undergraduates, the able men 
who have offered their services as lecturers, and last, not least, our laborious 
teachers, who are anticipating with much interest the pleasure the proposed 
holiday would undoubtedly afford them. 

“« Believe me, ever yours faithfully in Jesus Christ, 
“*+ EDWARD, Bishop of Birmingham.’ 


“Since we learned by the bishop’s letter tht his Eminence places his 
direct veto on the plan we have only frankly to withdraw, content to believe 
that those in high places have more extended vision than those who are in the 
plain, and are aware of the danger and objections unknown to us and certainly 
not of our raising. We take this opportunity of expressing with the bishop 
our own deep regret at the disappointment which the withdrawal of the project 
will no doubt cause to so many, and at the same time tendering our thanks to all 
those who by their generous support and zealous personal co-operation had 
given such good ground for anticipating a truly successful issue to the under- 
taking. 

““EVERARD FEILDING, 
M. SIDNEY PARRY. 


“Newman House, 131 Kennington Park Road.” 














